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A Pleasant Way to Health 


No Special Diet—no drugs—no loss of time— 
just a glass of Sparkling, refreshing, purifying 
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BEFORE BREAKFAST. 


This Well-known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the body’s filter. 

With this important organ working properly the blood becomes pure, the nerves 

normal, the impoverished tissues restored. Sound refreshing sleep, a clear 
brain, a hearty appetite, and a good digestion are sure to follow. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 
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HIGH OVER THE WOOD 
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The Badminton Magazine 
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BY THE EDITOR 


A LOOK 


HIGH Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey’s 
PHEASANTS volume on “ High Pheasants 
in Theory and in Practice ”’ 

reached me some months ago. I kept it, 
however, for comment later on when 
pheasant shooting had been started or 
had become imminent, for a chat about 
high pheasants in July, somehow or 
other, does not particularly appeal to 
the reader. There are very few men, 
even among those who have been 
shooting pheasants all their lives who 
will not derive a considerable amount of 
valuable information from this book— 
published by Messrs. Longmans, Green 
and Company, I must not forget to say. 
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Nothing could be more thorough than 
Sir Ralph’s investigations. He has tried 
different descriptions of guns at the birds 
themselves and at various horizontal and 
perpendicular targets resembling birds 
in a greater or less degree. It is quite 
possible that many shooters are ignorant 
of the difference which exists between 
the pattern and penetration of shot at 
horizontal and perpendicular objects 
respectively. The discharge of a gun, 
to put it briefly — Sir Ralph gives 
elaborate particulars—is far more effec- 
tive at a horizontal mark, and why this 
is so the author explains. What it comes 
to is that “a really high overhead 
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pheasant is a considerably more difficult 
bird to kill than the same bird would be 
at an equal distance from the shooter 
but at a lower altitude.” 

This leads to an interesting disquisition 
on the stringing of shot. One gathers 
from the book that an exaggerated 
opinion has been formed of full choked 
barrels. Sir Ralph concludes that “ it 
is doubtful if a full choked gun will kill 
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at a house where a shooting party had 
assembled, and it was agreed to test it. 
A cock pheasant was taken from the 
larder and hoisted by a salmon line to 
the top of a flagstaff, the range being 
28 yards. The host fired first, and the 
guests heard nothing, accusing their 
friend of having. made a clean miss in 
consequence ; then the guests, A, B, C, 
and D, each had a shot in turn. A heard 


A GOOD CHANCE 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


very high pheasants better than one 
which makes a pattern of 140 to 150; 
and we all know that the former is much 
the less effective weapon to use at 
ordinary ranges by reason of its close 
and usually irregularly shooting.” A 
full choke seldom shoots straight to the 
mark, a fact of which I take it many 
men are not aware? There is rather 
an amusing story about the possibility 
of hearing the shot charge strike the 
bird. A discussion had arisen about this 


nothing ; 


B thought he heard some- 
thing; C and D entertained no doubt 


about it; they distinctly heard their 
shots strike and implied that anyone 
who had not similarly heard must be 
deaf. It was discovered in the course 
of the evening, however, that there had 
been no shot in any of the cartridges. 
They had come from a small cardboard 
box and had been loaded with fine sand, 
a schoolboy son of the house having 
procured them in order to get some 
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dragon flies, without spoiling them as 
specimens, for a collection of insects 
which he was making. 

One thing to be said about high 
pheasants is that they are very seldom 
nearly as high as those who shoot—or 
miss—them are persuaded they must be. 
Sir Ralph speaks by the card, and when 
he talks of 40 yards he does not mean 25. 
On an estate with which he is acquainted 
there is a disused factory, the chimney 
of which is exactly 40 yards high. It 
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been killed over trees measuring fully 
40 yards. Sir Ralph says that when 
cricket is dull at Lord’s (‘‘ which it 
frequently is,” he adds) sportsmen are 
apt to notice the massive chimney 
opposite the entrance gates. He has. 
often heard the question asked : ‘‘ Could 
you kill a pheasant at the top of that 
chimney?” Most people, he thinks, 
are inclined to reply that such a bird 
would be a real good one, but the 
speaker “thinks that he could kill it 


THE JOCKEY CLUB ROOMS, HIGH STREET, NEWMARKET 
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has been carefully measured; and no 
shooter has ever been known to kill a 
pheasant flying level with the top of 


this chimney. I wonder whether the 
reader has ever heard a complacent 
sportsman declare that a pheasant he 
brought down at a certain spot “‘ must 
have been well over 40 yards up?” 
Forty yards in imagination is curiously 
different from 40 yards in actual 
measurement. All the same it appears 
that at Cobham in Kent pheasants have 


sometimes.” As a matter of fact this 
chimney is just 81 yards high, 14 yards 
higher than the Monument, which is 
67 yards. Nelson’s column, including 
the statue, is 54 yards; the Duke of 
York’s is 46 yards. 

Another subject which Sir Ralph 
discusses is the best angle at which to 
shoot your high pheasant? This was 
worked out by my dear friend the late 
Mr. Archibald Stuart-Wortley in the 
“Pheasant ’’ Volume of the “ Fur. 
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Feather, and Fin Series” which I 
edited years ago. He gave rough 
sketches, and I have little doubt that 
Sir Ralph would entirely agree with 
them. Some people have a curious idea 
that the moment to take the bird is 
when he is exactly over you; if it is 
necessary to use a second barrel, you 
have to lean back at an impossible 
angle. Sir Ralph recommends meeting 
an advancing high bird, intercepting it, 
and in fact firing at it a few yards further 
in front than is the general custom. 
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died from the reason mentioned, accord- 
ing to reports of expert taxidermists 
to whom they were submitted. Details 
are given of the precise method by which 
twenty exceptionally high pheasants 
were killed. Only one of them was struck 
by as many as six pellets, only four by 
as many as five; a couple by only one. 
The sizes of shot are, of course, discussed, 
and with regard to “stringing” Sir 
Ralph dwells on what has been, I 
suspect, a phenomenon to many of us. 
Most shooters, aiming, for instance, at a 


A START AT NEWMARKET 
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Many shooters will be surprised to 
learn, and very likely at first inclined to 
doubt the assertion, that high birds 
which come down—most of us know the 
exasperating habit some of them have of 
going on—are killed, not with the shot, 
but by the shock caused by violently 
striking the ground after falling from a 
great height. Sir Ralph admits that 
this is remarkable; but among fifty or 
sixty exceptionally high pheasants, shot 
by himself or his friends, at least twenty 


driven grouse, have had the satisfaction 
of seeing the bird fall, and likewise 
another come down, which had been 
flying a long way behind. They have 
been unable to guess what happened to 
the second bird. The explanation of 
this is that “‘ the leading bird is knocked 
down by the first or. strongest part of 
the column of shot, the following bird 
is killed by flying into the slower half of 
the column, which comes up later into 
the position the first bird occupied when 
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it was killed.” There are other matters 
in the book on which I should like to 
dwell if space permitted. But I hope I 
have said enough to show its value, and 
induce readers to consult it. 
* * * 
THE At Liverpool last July I was 
ST. LEGER talking to Mr. Fergusson 
who has for years past had 
much to do with Mr. W. Hall Walker’s 
horses. The Derby winner, Aboyeur, was 
to run for the St. George Stakes, and I 
expressed some wonder as to how he 
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been in his stable for a few days and 
there had not been time really to find 
out anything about him ; but he showed 
considerable promise. Odds of 5 to 4 
were laid on Aboyeur, who refused to 
gallop. Aghdoe, 9st., won by a couple 
of lengths from Night Hawk, Aboyeur 
third three lengths away. After this I 
kept Night Hawk in mind, realising that 
a good deal was thought of him. 

Just a month later he made a second 
appearance at Hurst Park in the Lennox 
Stakes, and I found, in conversation 
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WARLINGHAM LEADING AT THE BUSHES, CESAREWITCH, I912 
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would confront himself. “He won’t 
win!’’ Mr. Fergusson said. ‘“‘ He can 
never give the weight to Night Hawk.” 
The weight in question was 24lb. “It 
isn’t far enough for Night Hawk,” Mr. 
Fergusson continued, “‘ but he’ll beat 
Aboyeur. He’s a very nice colt and 
certain to win good races.’”’ I had seen 
him run at Hurst Park, but he had 
made no impression on me, indeed I did 
not remember him at all. Meeting his 
trainer, Robinson, a little later, we 
chatted about the horses he had at the 
meeting. Night Hawk, he said, had only 


with Mr. Hall Walker, that he simply 
regarded the race as a sort of formality. 
Though the distance, a mile and a 
quarter, was a furlong short of that over 
which the colt had run at Liverpool, his 
owner had not the least doubt about the 
result. ‘“‘ And then he will win the 
Leger!” he declared. The race was, 
however, won by the Duke of Portland’s 
Birlingham, whose trainer, William 
Waugh, fully anticipated that Night 
Hawk would beat him. 

The son of Gallinule and Jean’s Folly 
ran a fourth time, in the Breeders’ St. 


a 
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HURST PARK STANDS BEFORE THE FIRE 


Leger at Derby, and his feeble attempt 
seemed to render his prospects at 
Doncaster utterly hopeless. Roseworthy, 


9st. 6lb., won by half a length from 
Louvois, 9st. 6lb., also, a_ sufficiently 
surprising circumstance, as thrice before 
during the season Louvois had defeated 
his conqueror, on two occasions giving 
him weight. Night Hawk, carrying only 
8 st. 5lb., was three lengths behind the 
second. Aghdoe had beaten Night Hawk 


twice, once giving 14 1b. the other time 
22 1b. Bachelor’s Wedding was known 
to be better than Roseworthy. How 
then was it conceivable that Night Hawk 
could beat Louvois, Aghdoe, Bachelor’s 
Wedding, Roseworthy, or Birlingham, 
all of whom were running in the St. 
Leger? Yet Mr. Hall Walker’s colours 
were victorious by two lengths, and the 
three who ought, according to all possible 
calculations, to have been first were the 
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three who finished absolutely last. That 
is the amazing history of the race. The 
only explanation seems to be that Night 
Hawk’s ability to stay brought him 
home. 

* * * * * 

THE No sale of yearlings in 
YEARLING SALES this country has ever 
AT DONCASTER approached the totals 

which were realised at 
Doncaster last month. On two occasions 
individual yearlings have made higher 
prices, but there is no previous record of 


3,200 guineas, has won £3,448, and 
would realise thrice the money he cost 
if sold to-day. So with others who 
might be quoted. The lottery is richly 
remunerative if one draws a prize. 
* * * 
A HUNTING READERS of the Badminton 
DIARY Library are aware that the 
late Duke of Beaufort con- 
tributed various admirable chapters to 
the volumes which he edited—a task in 
which I was privileged to assist. In the 
Preface to what was intended to be the 


THE ST. LEGER FIELD AT THE START, NIGHT HAWK ON 
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seven fetching an average of close on 
5,343 guineas, roundly speaking £5,610. 
Pictures of some of those for which 
competition was keenest are here given. 
Wonder is expressed that such prices 
should be forthcoming. The reason is 
that owners who have paid approximate 
sums during the last few years have 
found their purchases remunerative. 
Stornoway, bought for 5,000 guineas 
last year, has won more than that 
amount in stakes and is worth over 
twice the original cost. Hapsburg cost 


last volume, “‘ The Poetry of Sport ’”— 
we did not then anticipate that a volume 
would be required about the motor— 
I endeavoured to do some slight justice 
to the Editor’s work, which was far more 
thorough than generally supposed in the 
works dealing with subjects in which 
the Duke took interest and was an 
unsurpassable authority. So far as I 
am aware the present Duke had never 
committed himself to print until he wrote 
a brief introduction to a particularly 
well-devised compilation called “ The 
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NIGHT HAWK (E. WHEATLEY, UP) RETURNING TO SCALE 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch : 


BAY COLT BY DESMOND—SILVER PHEASANT, BRED BY SIR JOHN ROBINSCN, 
SOLD FOR 6.100 GUINEAS TO MR, J. BAIRD THORNEYCROFT 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 
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Beaufort Hunting Diary,” the idea of 
Mr. H. Stuart Menzies, not wholly un- 
assisted, I have some reason to suppose, 
by a lady of the same name whose 
contributions have appeared in this 
Magazine. The object of the book is 
to enable hunting men to keep a record of 
practically everything connected with 
their sport. His Grace becomes quite 
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the Pack,’’ with which he hunts, the 
Hour and Place of the Meet, Scent, 
Wind, Weather; the number of hounds 
out are also noted, and there is a special 
little oblong for .comment on the 
“Terriers.” Foxes killed and run to 
ground are put down. There is space, 
again—which it is to be hoped will 
seldom be used — for “ Mishaps to 


BROWN COLT BY SYMINGTON—VENERATION II. FROM THE SLEDMERE STUD, 
SOLD FOR 6,000 GUINEAS TO SIR WILLIAM NELSON, BART. 
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poetic in the few lines he has penned to 
introduce the volume. A Hunting Diary, 
he says, “‘ is a volume with a voice for its 
owner’s ears such as no other volume 
possesses,’ and his advice to all those 
who love the cry of hounds is ‘‘ Keep 
your diaries well, and you will always 
have an old friend at your elbow.” 
The diarist will record the ‘“‘ Name of 


Hounds,” and “ Mishaps to Horses,” 
and ruled columns for the “ Day’s 
Expenses ”’ with a “ brought forward ”’ 
and “total to date.”’ This occupies 
half the page, the bottom part being 
reserved for a description of the run— 
as graphic and spirited as the writer can 
make it—together, of course, with any 
episodes which have rendered the day 
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interesting, stories one has heard, and 
so forth. Other pages are marked off 
for ‘‘ Newspaper Cuttings’ to be duly 
pasted in. More still are dedicated to 
the stable, Names of Horses, Number of 
Days hunted, Number of Days Laid up, 
and Remarks. Towards the end of the 
book we come to “Total Hunting 


Days,” sub-divided into ‘‘ Blank Days,” 
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I have vainly been endeavouring to think 
of something which Mr. Stuart Menzies 
has omitted, but frankly confess myself 
defeated. I should note that the book 
costs 7/6, and is published by Messrs. 
Mills & Boon, of 49, Rupert Street, W. 

Mr. Hugh Stuart Menzies, the pro- 
jector of the Beaufort Hunting Diary, 
has had a remarkably varied career for 


BROWN COLT BY ST, FRUSQUIN—STAR OF THE SEA FROM THE SLEDMERE STUD, 
SOLD FOR 5,600 GUINEAS TO MR. C. BOWER ISMAY 
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“Stopped by Frost,” “ By Snow,” “ By 
Fog, “‘ By Flood,” and “ By Mourning.” 
“Foxes accounted for, Killed or Run 
to Ground,’ the Season’s Expenses, 
Petty Cash, Stables, Veterinary, Sub- 
scriptions, Kennels, Kit, Saddlery, Other 
Expenses. Scent during Season, Weather, 
Packs of Hounds Hunted with; and 
more pages are intended for photographs. 


one half-way between the twenties and 
thirties. When a boy he hunted a pack 
of foot beagles in the mountainous wilds 
of Cardiganshire, and when only fifteen 
years old had increased the size of his 
hounds till it was necessary to look out 
for a country where he could ride to 
them. Later he sold this pack and 
accepted the Mastership of the Seaving- 
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ton Harriers in Somersetshire. Of course 
in time he became an M.F.H. The thing 
chiefly to be remembered in Mr. Stuart 
Menzies’ honour is his action during the 
Tonypandy riots of 1911. To the eternal 
disgrace of the miners who struck work 
they left some 300 miserable pit ponies 


who bitterly resented the endeavour to 
save the ponies, and afterwards from 
the creatures themselves whose terrible 
sufferings had rendered them frantic, 
Mr. Stuart Menzies went down, collected 
them and brought them to the surface. 
The colliery owners presented him with 


BROWN FILLY BY DESMONLI-—SISTERLIKE, BRED BY MAJOR F. H. WISE, 


SOLD FOR 5,000 GUINEAS TO LORD LONSDALE 
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to die of hunger and thirst, if indeed 
they had not previously gone mad and 
killed eath other. This horribly shocked 
Mr. Stuart Menzies, as one hopes it must 
shock all—not being Welsh miners—who 
have the faintest vestige of humanity in 
their composition. At imminent risk to 
life and limb from the Welsh barbarians, 


an engraved miner’s lamp, and other 
touching souvenirs came from lovers of 
dumb animals and those gallant miners 
who remained loyal to the company. All 
this has nothing to do with the merits 
of the Hunting Diary, but it seems well 


worth mention. 
* * * * 
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THE Though “ Pheasant Shooting 
OCTOBER Begins” as the almanacks 
MAGAZINE remark, and the birds will 

appear on the dinner table, 
comparatively few are shot in October, 
and I have kept the ‘Then and Now” 
article on the subject till next month, 
recognising the beginning of the sport 
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Season’ is reviewed by Mr. E. H. D. 
Sewell ; and Mr. Arthur Coaten, with the 
kind assistance of many Masters of 
Hounds, supplies his usual survey of 
“The Fox-Hunting Season.” Mr. 
Ernest Hjertberg’s Athletic Training 
contribution is on running over various 
distances and hurdling. It is most 


BAY FILLY BY DESMOND—REIGNING QUEEN, BRED BY MAJOR F. H. WISE 


SOLD FOR 5,000 GUINEAS TO MR. A. M. SINGER 
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by comments on Sir Ralph Payne- 
Gallwey’s admirable book about “ High 


Pheasants,”’ ignoring the fact that high 
ones will not be numerous for some 
weeks to come. The “‘ Then and Now ”’ 
is devoted to “ Association Football ” 
by an enthusiast, Mr. G. B. Pollock- 
Hodsoll, who has gained reputation in 
the game. ‘ The Past First-class Cricket 


gratifying to know that these articles 
are doing good service all over the world. 
From East Geelong, Victoria, Australia, 
Mr. Ivo Scott, bearing witness to this, 
sends an excellent photograph of Mr. 
G. A. Wheatley, Australasian mile and 
half-mile record holder, and Mr. A. S. 
Howcroft, Secretary of the Essendon 
Harriers, practising over hurdles. Mr. 
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BAY COLT BY DESMOND—ELIZABETH M, FROM THE SLEDMERE STUD, SOLD FOR 4,400 GUINEAS 
TO MR. H. M. HARTIGAN, AND RESOLD TO MR. A. M. SINGER AT 250 GUINEAS PROFIT 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


G. A. WHEATLEY, AUSTRALASIAN MILE AND HALF-MILE RECORD HOLDER, AND 
A. S. HOWCROFT, SECRETARY OF ESSENDON HARRIERS PRACTISING OVER HURDLES 
Photograph by Mr. Ivo Scott, East Geelong, Victoria, Australia 
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Wheatley represented his country at the 
Festival of Empire Games in London 
two years ago. Of the essays Mr. Scott 
writes, “They will prove a boon to 
athletes who have no means of securing 
good coaching and seeing good men 
perform.’”’ “Inland Golf Courses ”’ are 
described by Mr. Hugh Leslie Dobree, 
and the question “Is Long Driving 
Always an Advantage ? ”’ is investigated 
by the famous long driver, Mr. Edward 
Ray, whose achievements I have not 
space to enumerate. The Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield continues his account of some 
“Famous Houses that are Changing 
their Owners,” Billingbear and Bear 
Wood in Berkshire, and the romantic 
Keiss Castle in Caithness being the 
subjects. For Natural History there is 


one of Miss Frances Pitt’s charming 
papers—I am sure readers will admit 
the justice of the description—in “ The 
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Common Rabbit”; Mr. A. W. Ruthven- 
Stuart writes of “A Day’s Rook Hawking 
on Salisbury Plain’’; and Mr. Frank 
Wallace of ‘‘ The Kansu Wapiti,” with 
some of his own drawings to illustrate. 
The billiard season is here, and Mr. | 
Sidney Felstead deals with ‘Great 
Billiard Players and their Different 
Methods, adding some Advice to 
Amateurs on Style.” Fiction treats of 
sport at home and abroad. Mrs. Cora 
Lawrence provides pages for ladies, 
““ Modes of the Month,” and, of course, 
Motoring is not neglected. 
* * * 
A few seasonably suitable photographs 
are added of the new and old stands at 
Hurst Park, the latter having been burnt 
down by the wild women, and some 
sketches of Newmarket, where much of 
the month will be spent by those who 
“go racing.” 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Will my correspondents note that the Editorial 
Offices of this Magazine have been moved to 46 & 47, Shoe Lane, E.C., 
where all Letters, Photographs, &c., should be sent. 
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OXFORD V. CAMBRIDGE, QUEEN’S CLUB 1902. 


A TYPICAL ’VARSITY MATCH PICTURE 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


THEN AND 
No. 10.—ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 


BY G. B. POLLOCK-HODSOLL 


NOW 


(The object of these ‘‘Then and Now”’ articles is to show the changes which have taken place in 
the various sports and games; how they were practised in their early days, and how they have 


altered and developed—ED.). 
O, the great days in the distance enchanted, 
Days of fresh air in the rain and the sun, 
How we rejoiced as we struggled and panted 
Hardly believable forty years on. 


Botu and “then” seem to be 
possessed of unimagined difficulties when 
one comes to analyse them. ‘‘ Now”’ is 
a period which we think we know, and 
we do know its ways and methods ; but 
it is a very different thing to try to form 
a comparative judgment of it, for it is 
too near for us to see in true perspective. 
In contemplating “‘ then ’’ we are con- 
fronted first by the question, when 
was it? If we take it to be the near 
past we are, I think, again unqualified 
to judge it aright. It seemsa consolation 
thrown to us in the scheme of life, 


typical of that persistent irony which is 
the only really amusing thing about it, 
that the near past is invariably viewed 
through rose-coloured spectacles. 

In Association football my own “‘ then”’ 
is too far off to please me but hardly 
enough so for the purposes of this 
article. And if I am to wander beyond 
the pale of my own experience shall 
I go back to the days when the youth 
turned out with a bladder on Shrove 
Tuesdays and other holidays, in the 
towns playing one district against 
another in the streets, while in the 
country whole villages contested with 
one another, the game ranging over miles, 
as many a side as could join in, and a 
plentiful lack of rules? It must have 
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been a stirring sight to witness an all- 
day contest between some such packs as 
Cheapside Rangers and Covent Garden 
Albion, or Leadenhall United v. Wapping 
Wanderers. These occasions were looked 
upon as useful opportunities for paying 
off old scores, so that the amusement 
was fully sustained by frequent acts of 
violence. To the infinite credit and glory 
of the nation, this sort of thing went on 
throughout our history. Edward II. and 
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In the nineteenth century, while 
football as a rough and tumble holiday 
amusement was dying out it was develop- 
ing as a regulated winter sport at the 
public schools, each having its own 
variety, and the desire of old boys to be 
able to play the game after leaving led to 
the formation of the Football Association 
in 1863, which standardized the non- 
carrying game. 

In these days it was almost exclusively 


GOALKEEPER COMING OUT TO SAVE 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


several subsequent kings passed laws 
prohibiting it as a murderous game, 
though it would appear that they were 
chiefly concerned with the fact that it 
interfered with practice at archery. In 
spite of these many enactments, however 
it went merrily on until the Puritan 
movement spread its all-enveloping wet 
blanket over it, and the Statute of 1728 
against various games probably dealt it 
a shattering blow. 


an old boy game, although Sheffield had 
been a keen centre in the north for 
several years. It was not till 1870 that 
the Sheffield clubs came into line with 
the Association by agreeing to adopt 
the same rules, and it was from this date 
that things really began to move, 
the Cup Competition being started in 
1871-2, and the first International 
between England and Scotland being 
played in the same season. 
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THEN AND NOW—ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 


As will be seen from the accompanying 
photograph of the Oxford XI., the 
winners of the Cup in the season 1873-4 
white flannel trousers were worn in those 
early days. They disappeared with the 
whiskers, which are the other dis- 


tinguishing feature of the group, and are 
as unlikely ever to return. 

So far as the science of the game is 
concerned there have been but few 
changes, and all of them are attributable 
to one central cause: the evolution of 
combination. Originally there was only 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY XI. 
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happens in such matters, that the 
necessity of strengthening the defence 
was recognised simultaneously in 
different parts of the country, as the 
idea of a more open game was generally 
adopted. At any rate, Cambridge 
certainly made the change in 1883, and 
I have always understood that W. N. 
Cobbold was the fons et origo of it. 
During the last thirty years no alterations 
have been made in the disposition of 
the players. 

The evolution of the passing game, 


1873-4. WINNERS OF THE ENGLISH CUP 


Phetograph by Hills and Saunders, Oxford 


one half-back and one back, but these 
numbers were soon doubled and at that 
they remained for some time. In these 
early days play was individual, and 
clever dribbling was everything. As 
the game began to open out a bit, two 
halves were not found satisfactory and 
a third was added. Two or three clubs 
claim to have originated this change, 
Notts Forest amongst the more northern 
clubs and the Royal Engineers and 
Cambridge University in the south. 
It is quite possible, as so frequently 
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the replacing of sustained individual 
effort by concentrated attacks in com- 
bination, has, however, made consider- 
able strides since that date. This 
advance is generally attributed to the 
professional teams, but although it was 
unquestionably improved and reduced to 
a fine art by the league clubs it does not 
owe its first practice to them. Passing 
was being more resorted to by the 
southern teams in the late seventies and 
early eighties, and was a feature of the 
great Scottish amateur team, Queen’s 
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Park, Glasgow, who were really the 
pioneers of the short passing game, as 
they were of the Association game 


altogether in Scotland. Started in 1867- 


this club went through seven years 
without losing a goal, the crack English 
amateur side, the Wanderers, spoiling 
their record in 1873. The Wanderers 
held throughout the seventies much the 
same position as the Corinthians have 
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i.e., it had the effect of bringing the 
backs up nearer to the halves. The 
relative positions of halves and backs 
with the ever varying movement of the 
attack has become by far the most 
important feature of defence, and 
probably more matches are lost through 
small errors in this respect than through 
any other cause. W. J. Oakley had what 
one might call a genius for position, and 


A FAMOUS CORINTHIAN XI, 
THE TEAM WHICH PLAYED PRESTON NORTH END IN THE JUBILEE MATCH AT THE OVAL, MARCH, 1887 


A, M, Walters, W.N.Cobboli, A. Amos, N.L. Jackson (Hon. Secretary), F. E. Saunders, G. Brann, R. H, Mills-Roberts 


J. F. B. Challen, P. M. Walters, 


N.C. Bailey Captain), 


T. Lindley, E.C. Bambridge 


Reproduced by kind permission of the Surrey County Cricket Club, and E. Hawkins & Co., Photographers, Brighton 


occupied since the eighties, being a club 
composed of the pick of the Varsity and 
Old Boy players. 

Just as the adoption of more frequent 
passing by forwards led, as we have 
seen, to the three halves formation, the 
further development of short passing 
was reflected in the defence by closer 
combination between halves and backs, 


it was this quality in particular which 
constituted his superiority over any 
of the professional backs of his time. 
W. U. Timmis also had a very nice 
appreciation of the difference that a 


few inches makes in this respect. No 
professional back that I have seen play 
has had this gift as highly developed, 
I think for the reason that it is not of 
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equal moment in professional football. 
Given equal combination, amateur 
forwards would always be the more 
dangerous because they lose no time, and 
if half and back are beaten im turn, 
owing to that foot or so of error in 
position, the odds are that neither will 
have an opportunity of tackling a second 
time. One will see a professional defence 


refinement of it, the “ three-inside ”’ 
game. This consists of the three inside 
forwards playing close together and 
using one another one might almost say 
as cushions off which the ball will return 
to the player on the other side of an 
opponent. It is purely amateur in 
origin and necessitates for its proper 
practice passing with the outside of the 


A FAMOUS PROFESSIONAL XI. 
THE PRESTON NORTH END TEAM V. CORINTHIANS. JUBILEE MATCH PLAYED AT THE OVAL, MARCH, 1887 


R. H. Howarth, A. Wharton 


Mr. H. Bannister, _ T. Livese 


Mr. J. Woods, G, Drummond, D. Russell, N.J. Ross, J. Grahame Mr J. Banks, 
J. Gordon, J. Ross S. Thompson, F. Dewhurst, J. Goodall 


Rep . d by kind per 


beaten owing to this error over and over 
again, but the forwards dally and the 
half gets on them again. 

-This, then, is the one notable change 
in Association football since its early 
days, this development from _ the 
dribbling to the passing game; and it 
remains only to notice one further 


ion of the Surrey County Cricket Club, and E. Hawkins & Co., Photographers, Brighton 


foot, an accomplishment only found in 
amateur forwards. Used judiciously it 
is an extremely effective style of play, 
but the danger is in the overdoing of it 
which results in the three inside forwards 
tying themselves into exquisite knots, 
what time the wing men are catching 
cold. 
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In the opinion of many the passing 
game generally reached high water mark 
in the nineties, and has since been 
carried too far, producing machine-like 
tactics which rob the game of much of 
its interest and players of their individual 
skill and initiative. The pre-eminence of 
G. O. Smith was due to his combining 
the passing and the individual game in 
exactly the right proportions ; Bloomer, 
of Derby County, stands out among 
professionals for the same gift. 
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of professionalism. It has been so 
regulated, rolled out, so to speak, and 
skillfully spread evenly over the land 
(under the cloak of controlling it) by 
the Football Association, that it has 
become an obsession and has brought 
the game into disrepute. 

It is not the existence of the pro- 
fessional as such, but the relation of 
professionalism as a whole to the sport 
that matters. I do not think that 


anybody would deny, for instance, that 


AWAY FROM A THROW IN 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


While the game as a game has under- 
gone wonderfully little change during 
the last thirty years, the position it holds 
and the conditions under which it is 
played have altered considerably, owing 
as is usual to various internal and 
external influences, whose relative 
importance can only be a matter of 
opinion. Probably the most important 
factor contributing to the changed 
position of the game to-day has been 
the extraordinary spread and popularity 


cricket and golf would have been the 
poorer had the great professional players 
who have adorned those games never 
played them. I go so far as to say 


- that it would be a thousand pities if men 


with real genius for any game were 
debarred from playing it simply because 
they could not afford to do so as 
amateurs. The game would lose: we 
should all lose. But when it comes to 
exploiting a game as a huge spectacular 
and commercial organisation then one 
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feels that a dishonour is done to the 
very name of sport. 

So long as the late Mr. C. W. Alcock 
was secretary of the Football Association 
—a position he held for some twenty 
years—he exercised a steadying influence 
and maintained some sense of proportion 
in the councils of the governing body. 
A great sportsman himself, he was 
imbued with the best traditions of the 
game, and his retirement from the 
position was a sad day for Association 
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a half-hearted existence or snuffed out 
altogether. 

The elimination of local interest or 
qualification has always seemed to me 
to be the most unfortunate feature of 
professionalism in football. This was 
the one anchor which could have given 
it some stability and have prevented the 
aimless drift of recent years. And it 
would have inculcated some sense of 
local pride in the crowds; provided 
them with some rational excuse for their 


FINAL AMATEUR FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION CUP, 1907-8. CASUALS (WHITE) 
V. OLD CARTHUSIANS (STRIPES) 


Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


football, for he took his mantle away 
with him. 

One of the earliest and in my opinion 
most regrettable results of the growth 
of professionalism was that it killed 
county football. Wherever the league 
spread, county football soon became a 
negligible quantity, and even in other 
parts the league and cup competition 
craze robbed county matches of their 
importance, so that they dragged along 


enthusiasm, i.¢., their existence. But 
when you induce Southampton people 
to shout themselves hoarse for South- 
ampton v. Sheffield, when the only 
Sheffield born player is in_ the 
Southampton team, you are only teach- 
ing them to besuperficial and thoughtless. 

It would not be fair, however, to lay 
the entire blame to professionalism for 
the decline of county football. In the 
south it would have been easy to prevent 
the league craze from overshadowing 
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the county match, but in very few 
counties was any effort made as the old 
players dropped out. Think of the old 
days when Sussex would turn out with 
S. M. J. Woods in goal, F. M. Ingram at 
back, G. H. Cotterill, G. Brann and 
C. A. Smith forward; or London with the 
Walters, Mills-Roberts, N. C. Bailey, 
A. T. B. Dunn, Holden-White and 
E. C. Bambridge. Few matches were 
better worth seeing than these, and yet 
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so retarded the progress of the scheme, 
I really think that it has done something 
to revive these contests, thanks to the 
keenness with which the county secre- 
taries took it up and have carried it on. 
All praise to them, as it means a good 
deal of extra work. 

The disfavour into which Association 
has fallen, owing to professionalism, 
doubtless leads many to give it up when 
leaving school or ’Varsity, and has been 


A GOOD SAVE 
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they were allowed to drop into insig- 
nificance in deference to cup and league 
competitions. In the hopes of doing 
something to revive the ancient glories 
of county football I started in a very 
humble way in 1905 the Southern 
Counties Amateur Championship, and 
although the formation of the Amateur 
Association in 1907 split several of these 
counties into two rival associations and 


the cause of some schools adopting 
rugger in its stead, this has not been 


the only influence at work. In the late 
eighties and nineties, there was an 
atmosphere of real life and keenness 
about the game which has seemed to be 
sadly lacking of recent years. Com- 
petition to play for prominent clubs was 
extremely keen, and the matches 
between the leading amateur sides, or 
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between the Corinthians, Casuals, Oxford, 
or Cambridge and the professional clubs 
had an enthusiastic following, a public 
that was appreciative of a good game 
and not interested solely in the arrival 
at a certain result. 

This keenness among players and this 
stamp of public seem to be largely things 
of the past. 

Besides the reasons given above, I 
think that other and outside influences 
have contributed in no small measure to 
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think, had a far greater influence upon 
our Saturday afternoons than has been 
realised. 

The alternative presents itself of a 
not over thrilling football match followed 
very often by abortive attempts to get 
decently clean in primitive changing 
accommodation, or a motor run into the 
country, with golf or some other pleasing 
diversion at the end of it. 

Altogether the motor has _ brought 
more to do, more mobility, more variety 


THE CORINTHIAN TEAM IN PARIS, EASTER, 1908 


Names, reading from left to right :——G. B. Pollock Hodsoll, 

W. U. Timmis, M. Morgan Owen, I. E. Snell, 
this result. One is the spread of hockey 
and golf. The former is now played at 
many schools, at the Varsities and more 
or less throughout the country. It is 
played under more pleasing conditions 
than football and is aloof from the 
crowd and the hooligan element. Golf 
is much more universal amongst young 
men than it was ten years ago. Mean- 


time the advent of the motor, bringing 


in its train what the papers call the 
“‘ growth of the week-end habit,” has, I 


H. Morgan Owen, C. E. Brisley, G. Luker, V. G. Thew, C.C. Page, 
S. H. Day, i 


J. Simonds, Mons. Billy (President, French Association). 


—with less strenuousness. This last. 
attribute of it is probably regrettable, 
so far as quite young men are concerned, 
but I do not think it will be disputed. 
The latter day “nut,” who considers 
walking an effort that no sane man 
would indulge in for the pleasure of it, 
and a ‘“‘ push”’ bike but little removed 
from the tread-mill, is inclined to look 
upon footer as a ridiculous exertion. 

I can remember C. P. Wilson, when he 
was certainly nearer forty than twenty, 
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cycling several miles to play football at 
the end of it, and this only a short time 
ago as time is counted, but one would 
be very surprised to see a player do so 
nowadays. Perhaps this is due to his 
greater wisdom, who shall say? We 
who are a little older than he is attribute 
it to a pervading flabbiness, which is not 
only physical. There appears to be less 
esprit de corps about him, too, less 
anxiety for the reputation of his side. 
I suppose that in all times we have had 
the fool who could not be relied upon to 
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I do not propose to rail against the 
much discussed evil of betting, which 
is usually referred to as the great bane 
of football; because I consider that it 
belongs rightly to a much bigger subject, 
and that the blame lies not with the 
game that affords an excuse for betting, 
but with the trend of recent legislation 
which deliberately relieves men of their 
responsibilities and so teaches them to 
be reckless with their spare cash. 
Football emphasizes the symptoms, but 
it does not originate the disease. 


TOTTENHAM HOTSPUR V. MILLWALL—AN EXTRAORDINARY GROUP 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


catch a train with both himself and his 
kit, but secretaries complain of more 
callousness and irresponsibility nowadays 
in this and other directions calculated 
to let down a side. 

An article comparing the football of 
olden times with that of to-day would 
hardly be complete without a reference 
to the great influence for good or evil 
that it now yields through the millions 
who follow it continuously for eight 
months in the year. 


All that we have a right to expect of 
a game is that it will exercise a wholesome 
influence in its own realm, will encourage 
sporting instincts and appreciation. 
This is not done by the simple process 
of improving the standard of a game 
by spending time and money upon it. 
The performance of a certain number of 
players, no matter how excellent in 
accordance with the letter of the rules, 
does not necessarily connote sport, any 
more than a great player at any game 
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is necessarily a sportsman. I am not 
going to attempt to define that word, 
but we have all of us met wonderful 
athletes to whom we should not apply 
it, and many very moderate performers 
to whom we should. If it were otherwise, 
z.e., if the measure of sportsmanship 
reached bore a ratio to or were controlled 
by the excellence attained, then pro- 
fessionalism generally would have had a 
very different effect from that which 
history records. But there is something 
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there is a greeting in it as to another 
devotee of the same mad game, albeit 
the uninitiated might murmur with 
Waller : 


As when a sort of lusty shepherds try 
Their force at football, care of victory 
Makes them salute so rudely, breast to breast, 
That their encounter seems too rough for jest. 


But it is not so really, and “salute”’ 
was quite the right word. 

This spirit, too, embraces’ the 
spectators. One’s heart goes out to 


ENGLISH CUP FINAL AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, APRIL, 1913. 
SUNDERLAND’S LAST GREAT EFFORT TO SCORE 
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more than this in sport as we have 
understood it in England: There is 
behind the physical performance a spirit 
of original and single-minded enthusiasm, 
a sense of comradeship not merely with 
those of one’s own side but with 
opponents alike; because you are all 
there as followers of the same game, all 
fascinated with its subtleties and 
appreciative of its difficulties. When 
one charges a man off a ball with which 
he is about to do something dangerous, 
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them as worshippeers at the same shrine, 
one’s imagination places amongst them 
many old players who “have drunk 
their cup a round or two before,” and 
many more equally keen who through 
want of opportunity or some physical 
disability have never played the game, 
but always loved it. 

Is not this something of what we call 
the spirit of a game, and is it not a mere 
travesty of sport without it ? And can 
it be held to exist in professional foot- 
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ball? I do not say that it is by any 
means necessarily absent from the 
professional player. I have known this 
spirit of comradeship to be markedly 
present in the matches between the 
Corinthians and Tottenham Hotspur, 
for instance. And something of the 
message of sport has been communicated 
to the crowd, too. A largely different 
frame of mind seems to exist in the 
frequenters of a professional football 
ground when one of the contestants is 
an amateur side. This is partly due to 
the absence of intense partisanship, but 
I think it is also attributable to the fact 
that they are witnessing players whom 
they know to be putting forth every 
effort and playing themselves to a 
standstill simply for the love of the game 
and keenness for their side. The best of 
professionals are no doubt actuated by 
quite the same motives. But I am 


dealing with the influence on the crowd, 
which knows only that they are paid to 
play and whose attitude is affected by 


the knowledge, for it assumes a 
proprietorship in the pack which I hold 
to be one of the most unfortunate 
influences of league football in recent 
years. It is true that gate money is 
paid at many amateur grounds, but 
those who pay it know that it only goes 
towards rendering it possible for the 
team to play on an easily accessible 
ground, for which considerable rent has 
to be paid. This is not equivalent to 
paying the piper, but only to contri- 
buting to the provision of a convenient 
pitch which will render his voluntary 
performance possible. A few years 
back, crowds came in very different 
spirit from that which possesses them 
now. They hoped to see everybody at 
his best, of course, but if any player was 
off colour, it was a matter of regret, not 
of reproach. He was presumablyrdoing 
his best. At any rate there was no idea 
on the onlookers’ part of either con- 
demning or directing his efforts. All 
this is largely changed; even amateur 
sides are subjected to barracking and 
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jeering nowadays. The onlooker is 
demoralized, and the more the army of 
football onlookers grows, the greater is 
the general harm wrought. For we are all 
perforce onlookers in many matters, 
and this attitude of the professional 
football crowd seems to me to have 
induced that attitude of hasty half- 
baked criticism on the part of the 
ignorant which is too evident in every 
walk of life. 


Remembering which I will plead in 
conclusion that in a sport where there 
have been few changes in the rules or 
science of the game, but great changes 
in the conditions under which it is 
pursued, and in the part it plays in 
national life, 7.e., where the develop- 
ments have been complex and debatable 
rather than fixed and unquestioned, 
few things are more difficult than to 
draw a true comparison between the 
past and the present, or to say whether 
the present is in the main better or worse 
than the past. For the rose-coloured 
spectacles referred to above will inter- 
vene. Just as in affairs of State they 
invariably represent, perched on a nose 
of sufficient age, that the country is 
going to the dogs, so in sport they find 
that things are not what they were in 
the good old days. It is our friend the 
irony of life at work, the faking of 
memory, the consolation afforded by a 
grateful past for having been tolerated 
when present. 


And the scheme of life must be allowed 
its jokes, even when we know them to 
be chestnuts. Wherefore, I maintain, 
that Association football reached its 
zenith in the last decade or so of the 
nineteenth century, that “it is not now 
as it hath been of yore”’; in fact, I 
am not at all certain that it is not going 
to the dogs. My prayer is: May the 
journey be a slow one, and may those 
who can do their utmost to hinder it ! 


Follow up! Follow up! Follow up! 
Till the field rings again and again 
With the tramp of the twenty-two men. 
Follow up! Follow up! 


at 
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THE FOX-HUNTING SEASON 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN 


FoLLowers of hounds will be lucky if 
they enjoy such a remarkably open 
winter as fell to them last season. The 
keenest enthusiasts could not then com- 
plain of any lack of sport. Frost, fog, 
and snow came seldom. Hardly a week 
was lost throughout the season in the 
Shires, and elsewhere hunting people 
were similarly fortunate. When it is 
stated that a pack like the Duke of 
Beaufort’s Hounds were only kept at 
home seven times out of a possible 202 
hunting days, it will be realised that it 
was a particularly hard time alike for 
horses and hounds. Sport was consis- 
tently good in most places, and the whole 
season was one to be pleasantly remem- 
bered. 

As a fact, we have not had a really bad 
hunting season for a number of years. 


I suppose an unfavourable time must 
inevitably come before long, as the his- 
tory of hunting shows that ill luck 
alternates with the good. There is no 
reason to regard the new season now in 
front of us with anything but cheery 
optimism. I have made diligent enquiries 
in the right quarters throughout fox- 
hunting countries during the past few 
weeks, and am glad to record that a 


gloomy report has been received from. 


nowhere. 

In some places the obstacles against 
which modern fox-hunting has to con- 
tend are being felt more acutely than in 
other parts, but there is really nothing 
to cause despair. During the past ten 
years the vitality of the sport has been 
put to severe tests. The growth of the 
small holdings movement, the heavier 
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burdens which have been placed upon 
all landowners, the increase of poultry- 
keeping, and the substantial advance of 
hunting expenditure may be included 
among those things which would have 
had a gravely prejudicial effect if the 
chase had not been so firmly rooted 
in the affections of the countryside. We 


are now threatened with new land legis- 
lation; but it is quite certain that any- 
thing which would tend to damage 
fox-hunting will not be acceptable to 
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Mr. W. Selby Lowndes, jun., the Master 
of the Whaddon Chase Hounds, views 
the political situation with alarm. “‘ There 
is little doubt in my own mind,” he 
writes, “that if fox-hunting is not 
already doomed by present legislation 
and the advanced Socialism, it will have 
to be carried on in a very different way 
in the near future.” 

The same sportsman is very severe 
upon what he describes as “ the present 
day hunting man’s absolute indifference 


IN THE PYTCHLEY COUNTRY—WELL OVER 
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landowners, farmers, and even agricul- 
tural labourers, who enjoy a run with the 
hounds on foot as much as anyone. 

In my endeavour to prepare a com- 
prehensive survey of the present position 
of fox-hunting for this article I have 
asked many experienced Masters whether 
the sport was still holding its own in 
their respective districts. The majority 
of them give an agreeably emphatic reply 
in the affirmative. A pessimistic note is 
sounded here and there. For example, 


to the farmers during the summer | 
months. Indeed, if it were not for a 
few of the old gentry who still remain 
in the country,” he adds, “I do not 
know what would become of the hunt in 
summer, when an important part has to 
be played. It seems quite sufficient for 
the present-day hunting-man (of course, 
there are exceptions) to think that 
because he pays some paltry subscription 
to the hunt he honours, it entitles him 
to come out and do as much unnecessary 
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damage as possible, which, added to 
constant grumbling, constitutes his day’s 
amusement. Over-riding hounds is more 
prevalent than ever, and the absolute 
ignorance of people who ought to know 
better is fast knocking nails into the 
coffin of hunting.” 

I am afraid Mr. Selby-Lowndes has 
sound reasons for making this stinging 
indictment against a section of followers 
of hounds, but it may be doubted whether 
the fox-hunter of to-day is actually more 


more acute than it has ever been, and 
followers of hounds will do well to 
remember that the future existence of 
fox-hunting depends largely upon their 
discretion and care in riding over the 
farmers’ land. Much good may be done 
by subscribing to local agricultural shows 
during the summer months, and also 
by attending them when possible. 
Expenses continue to mount up, and 
a number of hunts are raising their sub- 
scription tariffs this season. “As the cost 
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thoughtless man for man than hunting 
people used to be in the old days. 
You have only to read early accounts 
of hunting to realise that over-riding 
hounds is an offence almost as ancient 
as fox-hunting itself. Trouble arose then 
through careless damage to property just 
as it does now. There are many more 
packs to-day than formerly, and many 
more people following them, while farmers 
as a whole are less prosperous. These 
things go to make the damage question 


of maintaining a pack of hounds is con- 
siderably higher than twenty years ago,” 
writes Mr. E. P. Rawnsley, the Master 
of the Southwold Hounds, “‘ members of 
the field should recognise this and not 
expect to get their sport and pleasure for 
a very small subscription, as is too often 
the case.’’ Subscriptions in the Quorn 
country amount to about {£8,000 per 
annum, but this is barely enough to make 
both ends meet, and a new basis of sub- 
scriptions is about to come into force. 
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Members of the Albrighton have been 
requested to increase their contributions 
to the Hunt funds in order that an 
additional £300 may be found for the 
Master. Mr. Arthur Jones, the Master 
of the Worcestershire, has asked for 
stronger financial support owing to in- 
creased expenditure, and the members 
of the Hunt have arranged to provide it. 

The Meynell people have also found it 
necessary to revise their list of subscrip- 
tions. The old rules were drawn up 
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instituted this season in the East Essex 
country. Almost everywhere I hear the 
same story of increasing expenditure. 
Fortunately we have had a much 
better agricultural year than was the 
case twelve months ago, and the cost of 
forage will be proportionately lower this 
season. One cannot too often remind 
hunting people of the necessity which 
exists for them to buy their forage locally, 
for nothing greases the wheels of fox- 
hunting more effectively. When all is 


THE EARL OF HARRINGTON’S HUNT AT WIVERTON HALL—FORDING A STREAM 
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thirty years ago, when the expenditure 
for damage usually amounted to £300 or 
less; whereas the total now comes to 
£1,300. The minimum subscription has 
been raised ; it now costs £40 instead of 
£25 to qualify for the Hunt button ; and 
non-subscribers for the first time will 
have to pay a “‘ cap” of £2 per day. The 
South Staffordshire Committee have 
found it necessary to increase the amount 
of their “‘ cap ”’ from ten shillings to one 
guinea, and the capping system will be 


said and done, hunting is the only sport 
in this country in which almost every 
penny expended goes into the pockets of 
the agricultural community. If fox - 
hunting were to cease, then indeed would 
farming be in a parlous state. 

It is obvious, therefore, that hunting 
people and the farmers have a great deal 
in common, and every effort should be 
made to maintain a cordial understanding 
between the two communities. Fewer 
farmers hunt than in former years, simply 
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because they cannot afford to do so. 
Will it not be sound policy to make it 
worth their while to breed hunters of a 
good stamp? This involves the assist- 
ance of the War Office authorities in the 
matter of remounts. Now that the motor 
has driven so many horses off the road 
the Army will have to look to the hunting 
field for their supply of remounts. If 
farmers could make a fair profit out of 
the breeding of hunters and remounts 
we should soon see them out with the 
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important man we rely upon for our 
sport is the farmer. Therefore I think it 
behoves all hunting men and women to 
encourage him in every way in the 
breeding of horses, and, I may add, to 
study his interests in other respects.” 
No season passes without a complaint 
of the second horseman nuisance crops 
up. Much annoyance is continually 


caused in some districts by the unruly 


way in which the grooms and second 
horsemen ride about the country in the 
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hounds in big numbers again, not only 
gladly joining in the day’s sport, but 
finding purchasers for their horses. 

On this important question Major C. 
Gosset Mayall, the Master of the Albrigh- 
ton Hounds, writes :—‘‘ There is no 
doubt that the Army will have to pay 
more for their remounts than they do at 
present. Farmers will have to be en- 
couraged to breed good horses. £40 for 
a four-year-old does not pay; in fact, 
in most cases it means a loss. The most 


wake of the hunt. I think a good way 
of combating thjs difficulty would be for 
all second horsemen not in livery to wear 
a stirrup leather over the right or left 
shoulder so that they can be easily 
distinguished from other followers of the 
Hunt, thereby enabling the Master to 
enforce discipline among them. 

Motor cars have been a great boon to 
many Masters of hounds and hunting 
people generally ; they have also become 
a nuisance in various other directions. 


; 
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A well-known M.F.H., who hunts a pack 
in the South-Western district, writes :— 
“‘T think that motor cars are doing more 
to kill hunting than anything else, as 
they increase the crowds by bringing the 
meets within reach of so many more 
people. Also people who motor to the 
meet and back again at night are anxious 
for longer days, entirely forgetting that 
hounds and hunt servants have to go by 
road in most cases. Soa Master is often 
compelled to draw on in the evening, 
although he knows that it means stop- 
ping his hounds off their fox in the dark, 
instead of going home at 3 or 3-30 o'clock, 
which most of the field would be ready 
to do if they had ten or twelve miles 
to ride home instead of a car in waiting 
at the nearest public house. Nothing 


knocks the drive and keenness out of 
hounds quicker than being constantly 
over-ridden and stopped off their fox. 
And you won't get good sport without 
a keen pack of hounds.”’ 


Last year the late summer was an 
abnormally wet period. This eventually 
proved to be favourable for hunting. We 
had an unusually dry time up to Sep- 
tember this year, and I hope that this is 
not a sign of worse sport than we had 
last season. Harvesting has been earlier 
than usual this season, and when this 
article was written, early in September, 
packs were beginning cub-hunting in all 
parts of the country. The Duke of 
Beaufort kindly writes that everything 
is going on much as usual in the big 
country which he covers. “A great 
number of litters of cubs is reported,” 
he adds, ‘‘ and we have the best entry 
we have had for many years.’’ George 
Walters has now settled down into a 
great success as huntsman in the Duke 
of Beaufort’s country. He killed a record 
number of foxes (152 brace) last season 
and gave everyone a topping time. 

I am glad to learn that the prospects 
are most encouraging in the Avon Vale 
country, which Mr. J. S. H. Fullerton 
revived last season by permission of the 
Duke of Beaufort. Hounds and horses 
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did not arrive in thecountry until August, 
consequently everyone was strange to it ; 
yet things went off satisfactorily, a very 
good average of kills and some long points 
being recorded. The country having been 
practically unhunted for many years 
there was a great deal of wire, but the 
farmers are excellent sportsmen and took 
most of it down. It will all be removed 
this season. Any number of litters of 
foxes are reported, and Mr. Fullerton’s 
entry is above average excellence, though 
sadly shortened by pneumonia. 

In the Tedworth country cubs are said 
to be plentiful and forward. The Hunt 
generally is well supported and popular. 
Earl Bathurst tells me that prospects are 
as good as can be wished for in the 
Cirencester district, and expresses the 
opinion that the sport is quite holding 
its own in Gloucestershire and Wiltshire. 
From the adjoining Cricklade country I 
have a good report of healthy cubs. 
‘“‘Farmers and owners,’’ writes the Master, 
Mr. W. F. Fuller, “ are all exceedingly 
well disposed towards hunting, and al- 
though we have a very large number of 
small owners and holders in the country 
I know of no-one who makes any oppo- 
sition to fox-hunting.”’ In the South and 
West Wilts country the outlook is 
excellent. Foxes are believed to be 
plentiful in most parts, and are on the 
whole better preserved than they were a 
few years ago. Wire is on the decrease, 
and excepting that so few of the land- 
owners in the county hunt, the sport 
may be said to be decidedly prospering. 

Throughout the Midland district there 
is promise of a good season. The Quorn 
go on under Capt. Frank Forester’s 
Mastership for the ninth season, but an 
important change has taken place in the 
Cottesmore country, where an American 
sportsman, Mr. R. E. Strawbridge, has 
taken Major General J. F. Brocklehurst’s 
place. To old-fashioned ideas it comes 
as something of a shock to find an 
American at the head of an ancient 
British institution like the Cottesmore 
Hunt. Is it not a hint that fox-hunting, 
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once the most exclusive and conservative 
of pastimes so far as its leaders were 
concerned, is becoming more open, more 
democratic year by year ? 

But there is no fear that Mr. Straw- 
bridge will fail to maintain the best 
Cottesmore traditions. He is well known 
to all Meltonians. Keen, alert, good- 
tempered, and an excellent rider, Mr. 
Strawbridge possesses the elements of 
success in his new undertaking, in which 
his career will be followed with special 
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hounds were at Althorp during the sum- 
mer months and went back to their usual 
quarters at Brixworth in September. 

A change has been made in the Wood- 
land Pytchley country, where that keen 
sportsman Mr. Aubrey Wallis has suc- 
ceeded Mr. E. A. V. Stanley. The new 
Master has brought his own pack of 45 
couples and his first whipper-in ard 
K.H. from the Four Burrow country, 
where he showed some excellent sport. 
Indeed I doubt whether he would have 
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interest. The Cottesmore entry of 
young hounds is particularly good this 
year, and prospects of sport are bright. 
This may also be remarked of the outlook 
in the Fernie and the Pytchley country, 
though I fear that wire is becoming a 
grave spoilsport in the former district. 
I hear of plenty of cubs in all parts of the 
Pytchley country and accommodation 
and stabling are in great demand, a sure 
sign of the prosperity of the pack under 
Lord Annaly and Frank Freeman. The 
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left Cornwall had he not been “‘ trapped ”’ 
out of the country, for he bought 250 
acres of land there, built a good hunting- 
box and kennels, and turned some old 
farm buildings into stabling. The Four 
Burrow is one of the most charming 
countries in England, with no wire, 
sound going, plenty of foxes, and the 
farmers all that could be desired. Un- 
happily, there is a system of letting the 
rabbit trapping to professional trappers. 
These men trap in the open day and 
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night, with the result that the district is 
becoming dangerous for hounds. 

In the Grafton country the highly- 
successful reign of Mr. C. F. P. McNeill 
and Sir Samuel Scott has come to an end, 
the Mastership being now held by Mr. 
Henry Hawkins, who is widely known in 
the district as a successful hare-hunter. 
The retiring Masters have left the 
country in splendid condition. Wire is 
diminishing, foxes are well preserved, 
and the feeling towards hunting is very 
cordial. Mr. Hawkins has taken over a 
brilliant pack, and bids fair to do well 
in the control. Both the Warwickshire 
packs have good prospects. It is worthy 
of note that the North Warwickshire 
country is virtually clear of wire with 
the exception of the Coleshill side. 

A new era for the Atherstone Hunt 
begins under the command of Mr. 
Norman Loder, who has gone from the 
Southdown country in Sussex to succeed 
Lord Huntingdon. The Atherstone 


farmers are a very sporting lot and a 
fair proportion of them follow the hounds. 
There is a satisfactory supply of foxes 


in most parts. Since his arrival in the 
district in May Mr. Loder has worked 
very hard to get in touch with as many 
people as possible. I imagine that the 
country will be all the better for this 
personal effort, and I venture to think 
that it will produce a speedy removal of 
wire. 

A new huntsman in Dick Woodward, 
from the Badsworth, is installed in the 
Belvoir kennels, but Mr. T. Bouch and 
Lord Robert Manners continue in the 
joint Mastership. I am told that foxes 
are plentiful in the neighbouring Blank- 
ney country; in fact there is a better 
show than last year. “I think hunting 
is in a flourishing state in these parts,” 
writes Mr. R. Clayton Swan, “ mostly 
owing to the sporting instincts of the 
tenant farmers. Of course, we have a 
certain amount of shooting interests to 
consider.’”’ From the Burton country a 
splendid stock of foxes is reported. There 
has been a change of management here, 
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Mr. J. St. Vigor Fox coming in as joint 
Master with Sir Montague Cholmeley, 
who will be huntsman of the pack. From 
another Lincolnshire country, the South- 
wold, the report of foxes and prospects 
is very favourable. ‘‘ The farmers are 
friendly,’ says Mr. E. P. Rawnsley, “ and 
there are fewer difficulties for a Master 
than in most countries.” 

Of the Rufford country Earl Manners 
writes : “ I should say that hunting was 
never more popular in this country than 
at the present time, and I think more 
people take an intelligent interest in the 
sport, as distinguished from people who 
merely come out to gallop and jump. 
The chief danger to hunting here is the 
advance of the coal industry, which 
has already much injured part of the 
country.” 

In Yorkshire and the North of Eng- 
land generally Masters and huntsmen 
predict a successful season. Foxes are 
very plentiful throughout the York and 
Ainsty country and free from mange. 
Cub-hunting began about a fortnight 
earlier than usual. As with many other 
packs this year distemper has carried 
off a great number of young and 
promising hounds, but there is a good 
entry of 16 couples. In the Bramham 
Moor country the supply of foxes 
seems likely to be plentiful, and there is 
no reason to suppose that the generosity 
of the farmers in taking down their wire 
will be any less this season than in the 
past. ‘‘ We have a very useful entry of 
young hounds,” adds Mr. G. R. Lane- 
Fox, “‘ and if we can only be spared the 
presence of too many people in the 
hunting field, which is our only serious 
difficulty now and which we try to meet 
by a rigorous system of capping, we ought 
to have a good season before us.’’ Speak- 
ing for the Hurworth country, Lord | 
Southampton says that prospects are 
excellent ; everyone is keen about hunt- 
ing, and first-rate accounts of foxes are to 
hand. There are remarkably few changes 


among the Northern packs this season. 


Mr. Hume Chaloner, who formerly hunted 
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the East Galway Hounds, has now taken 
the Stainton Dale pack in the Scar- 
borough and Whitby district. 

Nor in the West Midlands are the 
changes numerous this season. Mr. F. 
Milbank has given up the Ludlow after 
a very successful term of office and is 
succeeded by Mr. C. Meredith and Mr. 
J. E. Charlton in joint Mastership. Mr. 
Milbank is now in command of the more 
important Meynell country, where he 
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in Cheshire, where he serves as joint 
Master with Mr. W. Roylance Court. 
There are lots of foxes and a good young 
entry to put on, so it is hoped that the 
hounds will be able to render a good 
account of themselves. It is noteworthy 
that hedging and ditching competitions 
are being established in Cheshire. It is 


thought that will eventually do much 
good and render the difficulties of wire 
easier to deal with. Unfortunately, it . 
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enjoys excellent prospects of a successful 
first season. Mr. R. L. Kidston is the 
new Master of the North Staffordshire 
in succession to Capt. R. L. Heygate. 
From the North Staffordshire country 
Mr. W. W. Dobson writes: ‘ There is 
an excellent supply of foxes, and the 
feeling in the country towards hunting 
is more friendly than it has been before 
—if that were possible. I cannot say 
anything more encouraging.” Captain 
Higson tells me that prospects are good 


becomes harder and more expensive 
every year in this country to contend 
with the wire, especially in certain spots. 
Poultry and damage claims are also on 
the increase, but are carefully gone into 
and settled amicably in most instances. 
Last year more farmers were out with 
the pack than usual, which is an excellent 
sign. In the Flint and Denbigh country 
foxes now appear to be plentiful, as the 
epidemic of mange has quite died out. 
The good feeling between the Hunt and 
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the farmers was never stronger, and a 
capital entry is a further asset for sport. 

Prospects in the Albrighton country 
were never brighter. The same may be 
said of the Croome country, where it 
appears to have been a wonderfully good 
season for cubs, more litters than ever 
before being reported. There is no cause 
for anxiety as to the future of the sport 
in this district. Everything is equally 
satisfactory in the North ard South 
Shropshire countries. With the Ledbury 
Hounds sport for the last few years has 
been excellent, and there is no fear ihat 
it will not continue. In the Cotswold 
country the outlook is very promising. 
Mr. H. O. Lord says that the landlords 
and tenant farmers do everything in 
their power to promote the success of 
fox-hunting. A change has to be recorded 
in regard to the offshoot of the 


Cotswold country until recently hunted 
by Capt. H. C. Elwes, who is succeeded 
by Mr. E. D. Bouth. 


In Wales the list of hounds will be 
short of one pack this season, that 
hunted by the late Lord Tredegar having 
been given up. The country will be 
hunted by the Ystrad and Pentyrch 
Hounds excepting a small portion, which 
has been added to the Llangibby Hunt. 
The present Lord Tredegar has become 
joint Master with Col. Henry Lewis of the 
Ystrad Hounds. Foxes are very plentiful 
in this district and everything points toa 
capital season. Mr. E. D. Phillips is now 
joint Master with Mr. H. Mackworth in 
the Llangibby country. 

Mrs. T. H. R. Hughes continues to 
hunt the Neuaddfawr Hounds with 
great enthusiasm, this being her twelfth 
season in the Mastership. She was look- 
ing forward to a gocd winter’s sport 
when she wrote to me in August. “I 
hear there are plenty of foxes,” she said, 
“ard my hounds are fit and well. If we 
get good weather for harvest the farmers 
will do well and will therefore be keener 
than ever on sport.’”’ The neighbouring 
pack, the Tivyside, are now under the 
new Mastership of Mr. W. P. Roch. 
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Mr. R. C. B. Partridge has given up his 
private pack. 

The small list of lady Masters of Fox- 
hounds receives an addition this season, 
Lady Portal having taken over the 
old-established Vine Hounds from Sir 
Richard Rycroft. She has engaged E. 
Jones as huntsman and will be assisted 
as Field Masters by her brother-in-law 
Colonel Portal and her son Mr. Wyndham 
Portal. The general prospects are good, 
Lady Portal tells me, and she thinks there 
is every prospect of the old Vine Hunt 
holding its own. ‘“‘ The owners and 
tenants of shooting coverts have been 
especially kind to me,” adds the new 
lady M.F.H., “‘ allowing me, with only 
one or two exceptions, to draw their 
coverts for cubbing as well as_ for 
hunting.” 

There are various changes in Southern 
countries to record. Mr. J. A. Cooke- 
Hurle has left his brother in sole com- 
mand of the New Forest Fox-hounds, 
and is now hunting the South Devon 
country. Mr. Gerald Lee has relinquished 
the Cury Hounds and become Master of 
the Lamerton. Mr. C. B. Shuker and 
Mr. M. K. A. Lloyd have formed a joint 
Mastership in the Tetcott country, which 
last season was hunted by a Committee. 
Mr. John Cardell has taken over a part 
of the Four Burrow country vacated by 
Mr. Aubrey Wallis, and Mr. S. Slater 
hzs resumed control of the Exmoor pack. 
Capt. C. Burgoyne has taken the North 
Cornwall Hounds in succession to Mr. 
C. H. Davey, who has gone to Ireland to 
hunt the Watertord Hounds. 

Mr. W. Tyrwhitt Drake has again 
come to the rescue of the Old Berkshire 
Hunt. Mr. A. H. Tritton has succeeded 
Mr. E. Murray in the leadership of the 
Surrey Union, and will have Lord 
Malden cs his huntsman. Mr. R. W. 
McKergow has become joint Master with 
Colonel Godman in the Crawley and 
Horsham country, and the regrettable 
gap caused by the retirement of the Duke 
of Devonshire has been filled in the 
Eastbourne country by the appointment. 
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of Mr. Roland Burke and Mr. W. G. 
Heasman as joint Masters. Mr. C. Ber- 
nard Kidd has given up the West Kent 
to succeed Mr. Loder in the Southdown 
Hunt, and is looking forward with con- 
fidence to a pleasant time with his new 
pack. The Southdown Hunt is excep- 
tionally well organised, this being due 
in a great measure to the fact that it 
possesses two very keen, hard-working 
secretaries. Mr. Kidd’s place in the 
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to ride to hounds. The only drawback 
this year is the poor entry, owing to a 
severe distemper.” 

From the Oakley and Cambridgeshire 
countries I have excellent reports, and I 
hear that the general prospects are good 
in the Essex Hunt, where the supply is 
better than it was formerly. Mr. E. E. 
Barclay reports a favourable outlook in 
the Puckenridge country, and Mr. Selby 
Lowndes says that everything points to 
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West country is now filled by Mr. A. 
Havelock-Allan. 

Lord Harris sends a good report of 
foxes in the Tickham country, and states 
that the hunt has the support of covert- 
owners and farmers. “ It is, of course, 
not very popular,” he adds, ‘‘ with small 
poultry raisers, but it is wonderful how 
kind they are if treated with considera- 
tion and civility. Good feeling charac- 
terises the whole community upon which 
the Hunt depends, which is very gratify- 
ing considering how few are able to afford 


a most successful season with the 
Whaddon Chase. “‘ There are plenty of 
foxes and no wire,” he continues, “‘ and 
the farmers and small owners generally 
are more than well disposed towards 
hunting.” 

Lord Cavan is very hopeful respecting 
coming sport with the Hertfordshire 
pack, and declares that hunting is going 
strong in that country. ‘‘ Covert owners,”’ 
writes this M.F.H., “‘ are most friendly, 
and most amicable arrangements are 
made for hunting during the shooting 
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season, both sports being recognised as 
worthy of consideration. The farmers, 
too, are sportsmen and the best of good 
fellows, and I had only one claim for 
damage during last season. Personal 
intercourse between M.F.H. and covert- 
owners and between M.F.H. and farmers 
is more valuable than a thousand pages 
of correspondence.” Of the remaining 
changes in England I have only to record, 
I think, the appointment of Mr. A. C. 
Jaffe to the Mastership of the Newmarket 
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brighter. There are 80 couples of hounds 
in kennels, and a large number of visitors 
are expected for the season. Equally 
bright is the report from Kildare, where 
the farmers are all good fox-preservers. 
The coverts are in good order. Captain 
Talbot Ponsonby has an excellent young 
entry, and with the requisite scent his 
hounds should again do really well. 

Miss Edith Somerville continues to 
hunt the West Carbery pack, and there 
are more foxes in their country now than 


THE KILDARE COUNTRY NEAR DUNLAVIN ; 
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and Thurlow, and the return of Mr. C. D. 
Seymour to the command of the West 
Norfolk. 

In some parts of Ireland foot-and- 
mouth disease caused considerable havoc 
to hunting arrangements in the early 
part of last season. In Meath, for instance 
a start was not made until November 28, 
but the country is now perfectly free 
from cattle sickness. The Meath Hunt 
district was never better stocked with 
foxes, and prospects of sport were never 


ever before. The claims on the Fowl 
Fund are frequent and heavy. The 
Master has every reason to sympathise 
in the poultry troubles, as she has herself 
lost a number of fowl owing to the near 
neighbourhood of two vixens with large 
families—one established within a few 
hundred yards of the kennels! In spite 
of these depredations the farmers and 
others are most cordial in their support 
of hunting. The Master has lost the 
services of her cousin, Mr. Ralph Thorney- 
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croft (a descendant of the renowned Jack 
Mytton) as whipper-in. To take his place 
Miss Somerville would like to hear of a 
young sportsman who is anxious to learn 
something of the practical business of 
fox-hunting in order to qualify himself 


to take a pack later on. It is a difficult © 


country to catch foxes in, but the sport 
is none the less good on that account. 

For one reason or another the experi- 
ment of hunting American fox-hounds 
in the West Meath country last season 
was a failure, and Mr. Harry Worcester 
Smith, after experiencing a good deal of 
bad luck, resigned the Mastership. This 
office is now filled by Mr. E. W. Hope 
Johnstone. Prospects are good, the only 
“fly in the ointment ”’ being the general 
increase of wire fencing, which is hard to 
combat in a hunting community of 
moderate means. 

Mr. Isaac Bell writes glowingly of the 
prospects in the Kilkenny country and 
adds enthusiastically that “ hunting 
looks like flourishing for ever here.’’ In 
the East Kilkenny country Mr. Dermot 
McCalmont has joined Mr. Lambert in 
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the Mastership. Mr. W. E. Grogan 
resumes sole control of the Carlow Hunt. 

Several. reports are to hand from 
Scotland, where the outlook is uniformly 
favourable. From the Dumfriesshire 
country I hear that wire is on the decrease 
and in several parts great interest is 
being taken in the cutting and laying of 
fences. Prospects are excellent in Ber- 
wickshire, where the hounds receive a 
welcome everywhere. Only a few land- 
proprietors hunt with the Linlithgow and 
Stirlingshire Hounds, yet foxes are well 
preserved and much interest in the 
welfare of the Hunt is shown. The 
farmers are also well disposed towards 
the Hunt and the number of them who 
go out hunting is on the increase. We 
see, therefore, that fox-hunting is in a 
thoroughly healthy condition in Scotland 
and Ireland as well as in this country. 
Fair weather is all that remains to make 
the ensuing season a complete success. 
In conclusion, I must heartily thank 
those Masters of Hounds and others who 
have kindly assisted me with information 
for the purposes of this article. 
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ATHLETIC TRAINING. 


BY ERNEST HJERTBERG 


[Mr. Hjertberg first applied himself to running in 1883 in the United States, and his reputation 
has been steadily growing. He excelled in races varying from ‘‘ 880 yards to 8 hours,’”’ to use 
his own words, and his name became famous in athletic circles. For eight years he was captain 
of the New Jersey Athletic Club, leaving finally to coach the famous Knickerbocker Athletic Club. 
Under his guidance this team administered to the New York Athletic Club the first defeat they 
had suffered for 25 years. Mr. Hjertberg next coached the University of Columbia Track Team 
and to him their unprecedented successes must be attributed. Afterwards he took charge of the 
Irish-American Club. By this time the majority of American athletics had been under his tuition. 

His highest success was reached, however, in 1910, when the Swedish Government made him 
an offer to coach their national team for the Olympic Games of 1912. The result of this appointment, 
it will be remembered, was that Sweden finished a long way ahead of all except America and Finland, 
and even America’s success can undoubtedly be traced to the grounding given by Mr. Hjertberg in 
his earlier life. Such is the authority, the fifth of whose articles appears below. ]—Eb. 


succeed at this distance. The runners 


RUNNING THE 440 YARDs. 


THE quarter mile specially requires 
speed, endurance, and strength. Lying 
just between the short and the middle 
distances, the quarter mile is nearer to 
the former than to the latter, and may 
perhaps be described as a short distance 
race. Work must, however, be devoted 
to acquiring endurance. 

Training should begin early in the 
season, at first indoors, the greater part 
of this, however, being restricted to easy 
gymnastic exercises and start-practice. 
In the gymnastic work much time should 
be given to heavings on the toe and to 
easy leg exercises in order to strengthen 
the muscles of the ankles and the calves. 
If the hall is large one can also train for 
speed, and by running long distances 
gain endurance. While the athlete is 
confined to indoor training three times 
a week will be enough. 

During the early preparation the 
muscles of the legs can be brought into 
good condition by jumping up and down 
on one spot, coming down each time on 
the toes and the fore part of the soles. 
During the preparatory training one can 
every now and then run about half-a-mile 
with short and long steps interchange- 
ably. Running against time during the 
early part of training should, however, 
be avoided. No great natural gifts are 
required in order to become a good 
quarter miler, although tall and power- 
fully built men are as a rule those that 


who are quick enough to be good at 
100 and 200 yards and, at the same time, 
last well enough to run the quarter are, 
of course, the best at this latter distance. 
In a quarter-mile race the athlete 
must run more with the head than 
perhaps at any other distance, 7.e., run 
with tactics, always know the position 
of his opponents. This is not easy ; 
it requires much time to gain experience. 
A very quick runner ought to put on 
speed from the start and keep it up 
during the first 100 yards. Then the 
strides should be made long and more 
elastic, care being taken never to make 
them so long that one loses full control 
over the work of the legs and the body. 
The carriage of the body must all the 
time be very steady, in order to be able 
to use the greatest possible amount of 
power in the run. Above all a quarter- 
miler must learn to run so that he has 
always a reserve of power for the finish, 
where the race is usually decided. 
Respecting style,, it is best to run 
with the arms bent at the elbows, they 
should be swung backwards and _for- 
wards and never allowed to become 
stiff. During the run the knees should 
be drawn up somewhat at each step, 
but not so much as in the 100 and 220 
yards. The runner must keep close to 
the ground, and with the trunk steady. 
Many quarter-milers carry the body so 
that it rises and falls during the race. 
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This is quite incorrect, as by its means 
one soon loses control over the body and 
speed is diminished. The body should 
be carried forward somewhat during the 
‘race, but not too much. During the 
race itself, one can now and then alter 
the work of the legs by lengthening and 
shortening the length of the stride 
according to circumstances. This should 
be done especially when one lies behind 
another runner. By this means one 
obtains complete control of the body, 
and also saves strength for the finish. 
Even if leading allow the legs to run 
loosely, in order if possible to save 
strength for a hard finish. This can 
be done without diminishing speed. 
In the finish the runner must use all 
his strength. Both the legs and the 
arms and the trunk co-operate here. 
Care must be taken above all to hold 
the body in a correct position, so as to 
have perfect control over it. The head 
must not be thrown upwards or back- 
wards. 

A quarter-miler should never run with 
a short stride; on the other hand the 
stride must not be made so long that 
one loses control over it. When the 
foot is placed on the ground it must be 
under the body, so that the power that 
pushes forward the body comes from the 
foot. In this way the stride is made 
longer, while the body shoots forward 
to better purpose. The short of quarter- 
miler runs more with his arms down and 
with a bounding action. A quarter 
miler ought not to neglect practising 
starts a good deal, for very often a rapid 
start decides a race. In many cases 
the race starts just before a curve, and 
the runner who has not made his way 
to the front before coming to it will 
usually have great difficulty in getting 
amongst the leaders in the long side of 
the course that succeeds, and will be 
obliged to keep to the outside of the 
curve, thus adding to the difficulty in 
keeping up, as contrasted with the work 
of the runner who has obtained the 
inside. In a quarter mile, therefore one, 
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should always try to be among the 
leaders and never to allow anyone to 
get too far in front if one feels able to 
keep him company. 

To keep among the leaders the whole 
time enables the runner to feel at once 
if it is necessary to increase or diminish 
speed in order to maintain his place, 
and according to the speed he can 
afterwards change his style of running 
from long to short strides alternately. 

If the leader should increase speed to 
a high rate in order to shake off an 
opponent the foilower should not ailow 
him to get too far in front, for it is 
difficult to regain what may have been 
lost at the beginning of the race, requires 
a great effort to do so, and if this effort 
is made in the middle of the race it 
leaves no strength for the finish. In 
such a case it is absolutely necessary to 
know what one can do, and therefore 
during training it is well now and 
then to run against time, so as to know 
one’s own pace and endurance perfectly. 

The respiration in the quarter mile 
must be as natural as possible ; if the 
runner is breathing too heavily after 
the race it merely shows that he should 
devote more work to training for 
endurance. As regards the daily training 
for the quarter mile, this, as regards 
the start practices, must be the same 
as for the 100 and 220 yards. 

Every now and then 500 to 600 yards 
should be covered. During the first of 
the training this longer distance should 
be run about once a week; afterwards 
it will be sufficient once every other 
week. Such a 500 yards’ run must not 
be taken at top speed. During the spin 
the length of the stride should be changed 
repeatedly, so that a little way is run 
with short quick steps, afterwards allow- 
ing the legs to have a rest by letting them 
run loosely, and, so to speak, allowing 
them to swing forwards at each step. In 
this way very considerable control over 
the work of the legs can be obtained. 
During training it should always be a 
rule to start quickly and to run the first 
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part of the course at a good speed. If 
one does so it will be found much easier 
to keep up speed in the middle of the 
race. To run slowly at the beginning of 
the race and not to exert oneself then will 
necessitate very considerable effort in 
order to get really great speed during the 
latter part of the race. 

I have many times heard athletes say 
that they are not quite well some par- 
ticular day or do not care about training. 
But even if one does not feel specially 
inclined for work at any time one should 
not omit changing clothes and going 
down to train as usual. If at any time 
you feel disinclined to train, nevertheless 
go out and train quietly. You are sure 
to find that you feel quite another man 
when you leave the grounds. But you 


should never train too severely ; remem- 
ber instead always to have system in 
your work, for it is the only way in which 
to acquire good form. 


HURDLE RacinG 120 YARDs. 


Hurdle jumping is one of our most 
interesting and attractive athletic sports, 
but unfortunately it is seldom that one 
has an opportunity of seeing it really 
well done. Very great demands are made 
on those who practise this sport. Men 
must not only be good jumpers, but 
must at the same time be very quick, 
preferably tall and powerfully built, and 
have perfect control over all the move- 
ments of the body. The best hurdlers 
we have had, such as Smithson, Garrels, 
Shaw, and Kraenzlin, to mention a few 
of them, have all been very quick, all 
having run 100 yards in 10} sec., and all 
have been good jumpers. Thus, as may 
be seen, many things are required 
of a first-class hurdler, and this form 
of sport will always be a very difficult 
one to learn for those who do not 
possess a certain degree of natural 
ability for it. Those that have such 
qualifications, again, can, of course, 
learn pretty quickly to clear the hurdles 
and to keep up a good speed between 
them ; but much training and great 
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patience is required before one has 
learned to clear them in the proper way, 
and this knowledge having been attained, 
the hurdler must also be able to clear the 
obstacle quickly and to keep up speed 
between the flights as well. In hurdle 
jumping, if in anything, much training 
and again much training is required. A 
hurdler must have good eyes, and must 
be a good judge of distances in order to 
be able to clear the jumps properly. 

There are few branches of athletics 
where style is of such great importance 
as in hurdle jumping. In the throw, 
strength can often make up for want of 
style ; in hurdling it will be of no use to 
be both quick and a good jumper if style 
is wanting. The man who possesses good 
style but is not so speedy would always 
win in such a case. 

The one great thing in hurdling is not 
to be afraid of the flights. If the athlete 
at any time happens to go too near a 
hurdle and gets a blow on the ankle he 
must not stop. In order to avoid grazes 
ankle guards during training should 
always be worn. 

In order to clear a hurdle one must 
not jump over it, but must stride over it. 
In training, that he may learn style, the 
beginner should never go over more than 
two or three hurdles. The training for 
lightly and easily clearing hurdles must 
be most intense, so that one goes over 
them in the right way merely from habit 
and without thinking about it. A hurdler 
must take three strides between the 
flights. This, too, is something that it 
requires no little training to acquire, so 
that it is done so mechanically that one 
must never have to think about taking 
only the three steps. Every beginner in 
this branch of athletics knows how easy 
it is to take too many strides, even if he 
is paying special attention to the matter, 
and then one realises how much exercise 
is required to be able always to run 
correctly between the hurdles without 
giving it a thought. The _ beginner 
may well be helped by counting 
one—two—three as he makes the strides. 
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Before starting to run the whole distance 
and over all the ten hurdles one must be 
perfect in style, otherwise form will be 
lost after two or three of them have been 
jumped. 

In hurdling the start is just of the same 
importance as in short distance running. 
The distance between the starting line 
and the first hurdle is 15 yards and the 
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than to enable the foot always to come 
securely on the ground. The secret in 
hurdle jumping lies in the ability to be 
able to preserve the balance perfectly 
during every stage of all the movements. 
After having jumped the first two hurdles 
with the greatest possible combination 
of steadiness and speed, one must then 
begin to run smoothly and not so quickly 


HURDLE RACING 


Leading man about to clear the hurdle; right leg is being brought down, but not 

until this happens should the left leg be brought forward with a snap over the hurdle. 

The man in left of picture has right leg correctly straightened out, but the left foot has 

been brought too far backwards instead of having been shot almost straight out to 
the hurdle. 


number of strides to it is always 7. The 
point in hurdling is to get just as quick 
a start as in a sprint, and also to be able 
with that great speed to clear the first 
hurdle in the right way. The speed from 
the very beginning must be as great as 
possible, but steady, and during the race 
one must have perfect control over the 
body. 

Still the speed must not be greater 


as to lose accuracy and security. But 
always remember to make the start as 
quickly and steadily as possible, other- 
wise you will fall behind at the beginning, 
it will be difficult to regain what has been 
lost, and unsteadiness at the descent will 
also result. 

If we suppose that the leap upwards 
has been made from the left foot, then 
the right leg will pass first over the hurdle 
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with a swinging movement forwards and 
upwards, at the same time that the body 
is carried upwards and forwards. When 
the body is just above the hurdle the 
right leg is put on the ground with a 
rapid movement, at the same time as the 
left leg, with the greatest possible speed, 
is drawn up and carried over the hurdle, 
the leg well bent at knee. It is necessary, 
however, not to draw up the left leg 
too soon, as the body will for a 
moment be, so to say, hanging in the 
air, and time will thus be lost. 

The body should be held straight for- 
ward and the arms held stretched out 
when above the hurdle in order to keep 
a perfect balance. The arms must also 


help in twisting the body that little 
degree which is necessary just when the 
rear leg is brought up over the hurdle. 
Always remember to keep the body well 
forward and always try for the moment 
after landing to have control over the 
body so that you do not swing to one 


side when the foot reaches the ground. 
Keep as close to the hurdles as possible 
and have the body well together during 
the whole race. Never stretch up the 
body either when taking a hurdle or after 
having cleared it. 

Training for hurdling should be prac- 
tised every other day, clearing four to 
seven hurdles only. Once a week is 
enough to go over all the ten. A hurdler 
must possess great endurance and should 
practise a great deal at running short 
distances of from 50 to 40 yards. I would 
also advise some training in high jump 
and long jump. I have already pointed 
out the fact that Lig and tall athletes 
are those who make the best hurdlers. 
A short and quick runner may clear the 
flights never so quickly; he has very 
little prospect of becoming a record- 
breaker. It is of great importance during 
training always to take care that the 
hurdles stand at the correct distance 
from each other, for if during practice 
one does not get the strides at the right 
distance from each other, it will of course 
be impossible to do so with perfect cer- 
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tainty in a race. A well-trained hurdler 
will therefore notice at once if the | 
respective distances between the hurdles 
are the correct ones. 

Do not try to make the strides up to 
the first hurdle as long as possible, but 
only to make them as quickly as possible. 
A beginner always endeavours to exag- 
gerate his stride in order to be sure to 
reach to the hurdle. If there be sufficient 
speed in the run, the length will come 
without one being obliged to think of it. 
The stride over a hurdle is about 12 feet 
and the distance between the point where 
the foot is placed on the ground for the 
spring and to the hurdle about 6 feet. 
When training one should endeavour to 
come as close to the hurdles as possible 
on both sides, but without touching them, 
of course. An important rule to be 
remembered is that the longer the body 
is in the air the more time is lost on the 
whole of the race. 

The muscles of that leg on which 
beginners come down over the hurdles 
often grow very tender. This is 
cured easily by means of a warm bath 
and the use of liniment. If the leg 
becomes too tender, rest a day or two. 
Then take massage and use liniment and 
warm baths. 

Finally I shall now make a summary 
of a number of points which can be of 
special value for hurdle jumpers. 

Remember always to go as straight 
over the hurdle as possible, that is to say, 
do not turn or twist the body to the side, 
but keep it straight, with the shoulders 
parallel to the course. Only in the 
twisting of the body when the rear leg 
passes the hurdle may the shoulders be 
twisted slightly for a moment. The foot 
must be placed on the ground in a straight 
line with the strides between the hurdles, 
and recollect not to put the foot a little 
to one side, for then the whole body after 
coming to the ground will be swung to 
that side, security and speed being lost. 

Do not omit training now and then for 
the finish after the last hurdle has been 
passed. 
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If it be possible to train on grass the 
work will be more severe than on a sand 
or cinder track. 

During the winter one can train for 
hurdles indoors. Only two or three 
hurdles are needed, and the idea should 
be only to train for style. Thenecessary 
speed can be obtained by repeated start- 
ing practice. 


HALF-MILE AND MILE. 


For a half-miler it is not of quite such 
decisive importance to possess specially 
great speed as it is for a 400 yards’ 
runner. Of course a first-class medium 
distance man must be able to run 800 
metres in two minutes or less, but 
endurance is of essentially greater 
importance. But both speed and 
endurance are necessary to be a good 
runner at this distance. 

One can very well train for the half 
and the mile at the same time. Almost 
all our good medium distance runners 
have been equally good at both distances. 
Let us take Sheppard for example. His 
results in the 800 and the 1,500 metres 
at the Olympic Games in London speak 
clearly enough to prove that one can 
very well run both these distances. 
Jones, too, the University champion of 
the year in the United States, has also 
proved to be very good at both distances. 
There are many who also specialise in 
400 and 800 metres. I cannot see any 
reason why such a combination cannot 
be just as good. But until quite recently 
it has seldom been possible to find any 
runner who has proved to be propor- 
tionally as good at both 400 and 800 
metres as the two men abovementioned 
and others are at 800 and 1,500 metres, 
This fact is so much the more peculiar 
as the 400 and 800 metres’ distances lie 
considerably nearer each other than do 
the 800 and the 1,500 metres. 

As soon as opportunity arises to start 
training outdoors one should immediately 
begin to do sco. The preparatory indoor- 
training for a half-miler consists in short 
and long runs on the track. Medium 
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distances make great demands on those 
who run them, and so one should always 
remember that no result promising 
ultimate great success can be reached 
after only one year’s training or perhaps 
even two; but still improvement will 
be noted year after year, and this should 
be the spur to continue training. 

It is of almost decisive importance for 
the beginner carefully to study his own 
method of running and to endeavour to 
attain the correct style. On the whole, 
of course, the style is the same for every 
one; but a number of details may 
be carried out differently by different 
runners. Every muscle must perform 
a certain function, and all work must 
not be placed on the muscles of the legs 
alone, so that one should not hang the 
whole weight of the body on the legs, 
so to speak, but the trunk should be 
carried as in walking. 

A half and mile runner need not lift 
the knees so high as a short distance 
runner. The run should be as light and 
elastic as possible. One must run on 
the rear part of the sole of the foot and 
the arms must be carried, swinging 
lightly, at the side and be bent at the 
elbows. The arms have a swinging 
movement straight forwards and back- 
wards. During the race the feet should 
be placed under the body, as by doing 
so the muscles of the thigh will be 
employed better and can take part more 
effectively in the work. 

As in the case of the quarter-mile, 
the half-mile or the mile runner should 
change the length of his stride, and 
every now and then let the legs go. 
loosely, as it were, resting on each step, 
and then again run with shorter and 
quicker strides. A perfect control of 
the body and of the movements of the 
legs is necessary, and this is obtained by 
running during the training with varying 
lengths of the stride. On those occasions. 
during the training when one runs. 
against time one should carefully think 
out the greatest speed that can be 
maintained with certainty, for this is 
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the only way to know what can be done 
in a race. A first-class half or mile 
runner ought to be able to run a quarter 
in 52 seconds, and the half is often run at 
such a pace that the first quarter is 
covered in about 54 seconds. If one is 
not speedy enough, but must run one’s 
hardest in order to be able to keep up 
at this rapid pace, all one’s strength is 
exhausted during the first part of the 
race and then there is nothing to fall 
back on during the finish and at the 
spurt. 


5,000 AND 10,000 METREs. 


In the long distance races it is mostly 
endurance that is the decisive factor. 
Really great speed may avail, but the 
larger number of long distance runners 
are not especially speedy. On the other 
hand they have the ability to keep up a 
good level pace during the whole of the 
race, although there is seldom a spurt 
as in the shorter distance. If a runner 
prove to be so fast that he is good 


enough to run a mile in good time, and 
if he possesses endurance he has, of 
course, a great prospect of becoming a 
champion. 

A long-distance runner must take care 
to get into form early and he should 
begin his outdoor training as soon as 


possible. During the first two months 
the training should chiefly consist in 
long runs, some ‘cross-country running, 
and long walks. To begin with one 
must not run too far, but take such 
distances as one feels able to cover 
without too great an effort. As the 
training continues the distances should 
be run at a quicker rate. It is sufficient 
to train two or three days a week during 
the first two months. On the other days 
the preparation should consist of long 
walks. In this way the body obtains 
daily all-round exercise. 

One should carefully study one’s 
manner of running. Every detail must 
be observed, the length of the stride, 
the carriage of the arms and the trunk 
during the run, the breathing, etc. 
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Short sprightly strides should be de- 
veloped with a slight increase in length | 
occasionally. As regards the carriage of 
the legs and the placing of the foot on the 
ground one fault of many runners is 
that the heel first comes down. The ] 
foot must be put on the ground 
so that the sole touches the ground first ; | 
then one sinks very lightly on the heel and 
rises again on the sole. During the run the 
head should be held naturally, and it must 
not roll backwards and forwards at 
every step or be put on one side as one 
sees some runners do. The arms must 
be carried as naturally as possible with- 
out any stiffness and without drawing 
them too much towards the breast, or 
letting them fall down entirely along 
the sides. The swinging must take place 
calmly and naturally and be made from 
shoulder to elbow. A very general fault 
is the drawing up of the shoulders. 
These must be carried in the usual way. 

Many runners suffer from the arms 
“going to sleep” after having run a 
certain distance. Such a_ sensation 
passes away very quickly as a rule if one 
lets the arms fall along the sides. It is 
of no use to make the muscles of the arms 
tense and to believe that one can get 
rid of the feeling in that way. Such a 
method merely acts in the opposite 
direction, and in many cases it is too 
great tension of the arms during the run 
that causes the sensation. Another and 
perhaps more general reason is that one 
is not in condition. 

When a race is approaching you should 
not run during the three days prior to 
the event, but walks should be taken, 
as these keep the body in excellent 
condition. 

It must be observed in the training 
scheme for the 5,000 and 10,000 metres 
during the first three months that 
during three of the days between the 
training days walks should be taken of 
from one to three hours length. During 
the last three months, too, walks should 
be taken if time and other circumstances 
permit. When walking short and long 
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strides should be used interchangeably, 
but the short quick ones should be 
predominant. 


’CROSS-COUNTRY RUNNING. 


’Cross-country running has been the 
foundation of nearly all English long- 
distance runners of the highest class. 
In England this sport has for many 
years occupied a very prominent place, 
and that is the reason why for so long 
England has taken the first place 
in long-distance running. The change 
of scenery, the pleasure of passing 
through the woods and fields and 
up and down hills has led to the 
popularity of ‘cross-country running 
wherever sport is pursued, although 
nowhere has it been exercised to such 
an extent and produced such fine results 
as in England. 

The conclusion must not be drawn 
from what I said above with respect 
to the many good long-distance runners 
England possesses that all good ’cross- 
country runners must be_ necessarily 
good long-distance runners on the track. 
On the other hand, many examples 
could be given to show that a good 
‘cross-country runner can also be speedy 
and, above all, possessed of great 
endurance on the path. In the ’cross- 
country team of the University of 
Cornell there were once four runners 
who, in a relay race of four English 
miles, did each mile in an average of 
4min. 30sec. In the University 
Championship one of these ran the 
mile in 4min. 15?sec.; another did 
it in 4min. 29sec.; a third ran the 
half mile in 1 min. 56sec., and the 
fourth ran two English miles in 9 min. 
26sec. This is a good example of the 
speed and endurance that good ’cross- 
country runners can acquire, and many 
other instances equally striking could be 
given. 

During the period when there are no 
’cross-country races, or in other words 
during the middle of the summer, those 
who train for this kind of running should 
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therefore practice running on the track 
in order to acquire speed and to learn 
to run steadily. 

The reason that so many athletes are 
better ‘cross-country runners than track 
runners can probably be found in the 
circumstance that ’cross-country running 
gives the muscles of the legs more 
varying work, so one is obliged to retain 
more control of the body than in track 
running. A ‘cross-country runner must 
always have perfect control of his body 
and legs. Still, he must never make 
the muscles tense, but must always try 
to run as easily as possible. This is very 
difficult for one who is not accustomed 
to the work. Hollows in the ground, a 
bit down hill here and a bit uphill there, 
make a beginner, at first, keep the body 
unnecessarily tense in order to be better 
prepared for the surprises that are so 
common in a ’cross-country run. On 
the other hand this kind of running 
contributes to one’s gaining steadiness 
without tenseness in the body, as one is 
obliged to run with longer or shorter 
steps and to balance the body in accord- 
ance with the character of the country. 

If in this way one endeavours to run 
as easily as possible one finds that it is 
easier to retain the style in other 
particulars with the ordinary stride. 
One clears all obstacles much more 
easily, hills whether up or down, and 
with considerably less risk of losing 
balance. 

The carriage of the arms is of especially 
great importance. During the run the 
arms must be held loosely and swung 
exactly in the same way as in track 
running. But in the ’cross-country run 
the arms must help to balance the body, 
and so one must always be ready to use 
the arms for this purpose. The length 
of the stride must not be too great, but 
must be adapted to the character of the 
country, so that one always has 
control over the work of the legs. A 
long stride is also very tiresome. 

Cross-country running must be done 
with a certain amount of care. It is 
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quite sufficient to train for it once a 
week across country and then only at 
three-quarters of the speed that is 
required to run the whole of the distance. 
During the other days of the week the 
training should consist of runs along the 
roads or on the track. 

In some countries one can practice 
road running during almost the whole of 
the winter, and so, during this period, 
the clubs should try to get all their 
‘cross-country runners out, both begin- 
ners and older members. Then the 
older ones can take charge of the 
beginners and help them as_ regards 
style and other matters connected with 
the training. By helping the younger 
members the older ones will, by degrees, 
get into form themselves, while at the 
same time they do their younger com- 
rades much good service. 

A ‘cross-country runner must be able 
to clear fences, ditches, and other 
obstacles without any great loss of time. 
For this reason, therefore, practice in 
clearing such jumps should form part 
of the training programme. And one 
should endeavour on these occasions to 
clear them as lightly as possible and 
with the least possible expenditure of 
strength. One should also specially 
train for running up or down hills, 
especially steep ones. As a rule the 
body should be held so that it is always 
directly above the foot when this is 
placed on the ground. When the foot 
is placed on the ground the knees must 
always be a little bent. On mounting a 
hill the stride must be considerably 
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shortened and the body ought to be 
held bent a little forwards. Still, it is 
unwise to work too much at going up 
a hill. One should take it calmly 
and save one’s. strength such 
occasions. As soon as the top is reached 
let the legs run loosely and rest a little 
longer than usual on the heel at every 
step, but still run at a good speed. 

In ’cross-country running the foot 
must be put on the ground in the same 
way as in running longer distances ‘on 
the track. That is to say, the ball of 
the foot must first be put on the ground, | 
and then one comes lightly on the heel, 
rising again on the front part of the sole 
up on to the toes. 

Of course ’cross-country running as a 
rule takes place during the autumn, the 
winter, or early in the spring. The 
athlete must then take care to be dressed 
as the weather requires, and be very 
careful not to allow the legs or any part | 
of the body to get cold. During the cold 
training season one should always wear 
thick stockings reaching above the knees, 
and may also have underclothing. A 
thick sweater should be worn with long 
arms. 

If the weather is windy or very cold, 
in order to protect the lungs a newspaper 
may be placed nearest to the body both ] 
on the back and on the breast. Before 
every race and before every run one | 
must take care to be massaged all over 
so as to get the body warm and 
muscles supple, and after every race the 
same thing should be done to prevent 
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CONG D 


IS LONG DRIVING ALWAYS AN 


ADVANTAGE ? 


BY EDWARD RAY 


I po not suppose that there is a single 
golfer playing to-day who has not at 
some time or other sighed for more 
length from the tee. The _ beginner 
thinks that one real good shot of, say, 
180 yards would cause his cup of happi- 
ness to overflow, and this we can quite 


understand. The twelve-handicap man 
is positive that with another twenty 
yards he could bring his handicap down 
to six, and the scratch man also has his 


moments of regret. Altogether, long 
driving is the thing that is most to be 
desired by all, though professionals, I 
know, would far rather improve their 
putting. 

But there is a lot to be said on both 
sides, for not even the long driver has it 
all his own way, so to speak. Let us 
admit, for the purpose of argument, 
that to be able to drive a really long ball 
is an advantage. A hole of 500 yards 
can be reached in two under normal 
conditions, and if the second shot has 
been kept straight a four should be 
obtained. Again, we get a hole of 300 
yards ; here by reason of his long hitting 
a very short approach is all that is 
necessary for the second, and to be able 
to play a short mashie instead of a stiff 
iron is always an advantage. Un- 
doubtedly a powerful driver has much to 
be thankful for, but—there is another 
side to the question. 
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I do not think that I shall be accused 
of boasting when I say that very few 
players get farther from the tee than 
myself, and therefore I think I know, 
and can speak of the advantages and 
disadvantages with some little authority. 
We play over a great number of courses 
during a season, and on no two do we 
find similar conditions. One course 
might be laid out for a hitter, whilst on 
another it is necessary to play short all 
the time. The latter, in my opinion— 
and I speak without bias—is quite unfair, 
for it does not give the long player that 
advantage to which his driving power 
entitles him. The scores of times that 
I have found my ball in a bunker placed 
for the second shot makes me wonder 
where the equality is that is spoken of 
by modern course architects. 

We are assured by some that golf is a 
game which calls for much headwork, 
inasmuch as the player, before driving, 
must ascertain the best spot whereon to 
place his ball, and this is quite all right 
if there is plenty of scope for long hitting ; 
but the reverse is usually the case, for 
the courses are cut in such a manner 
that the long hitter is left with a very 
little margin of safety. The disadvantage 
of long driving was brought home to me 
very forcibly during the last champion- 
ship at Hoylake. At the second hole I 
had to play a cleek or risk jumping the 
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bunker guarding the green, and it was 
at this hole that I ran up a bad score, 
the effect of which stuck to me for some 
time. At Muirfield also there were 
several holes where a big driver had to 
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disagree with the view that J. H. Taylor 
won his fifth championship for the reason 
that his swing was eminently suitable 
to the rough conditions that prevailed. 
He is not what one would describe as a 
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play canny. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the long driver does not always 
score—but he is to be pitied when 
playing in a big wind ! 

I do not think that anyone will 


big hitter, but he is a master at keeping 
his ball low and straight, and this was 
the one thing necessary at Hoylake. 
On the other hand, my swing is of 
such a character that I experience great 
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difficulty in hitting a low ball, and it can 
easily be imagined that with a big wind 
blowing against the stroke, my drive is 
apt to be a skyscraper. And in a wind 
it is difficult to keep this straight, for it 
feels, the full effect. I have no doubt 
that correct play would be to shorten 
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but as I have pointed out there are times 
when one has good cause to regret this 
length from the tee. It is a very 


pleasant thought, however, to know that 
we can reach a 510 yard hole in a couple 
of shots, what time our opponent is 
playing the odd from fifty yards back, 
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one’s swing and sacrifice distance for 
straightness, but human nature being 
what it is, it is difficult to repress the 
desire to “‘ have a go.” 

I am not proposing to suggest that it is 
a disadvantage to be able to drive farther 
than others, for the reverse is the case ; 


and there is just a little advantage 
derived from being able to make one’s 
opponent play the odd time after time. 
A short driver may be able to putt well, 
but the player on the green has a stroke 
in hand at these long holes. I remarked 
just now that no two courses are alike 
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as regards distances ; what one usually 
finds is a couple of holes of 500 yards 
and over, at least three short holes 
of 120 yards up to 200, and the 
remainder anything between 200 and 


459. 
The long hitter, therefore, only gains 
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going to argue that a course should be 
laid out for the long driver any more 
than it should be for the medium player ; 
rather should a committee try so to 
bunker their course that it is fair to 
all. But how often do we meet with this 
perfect course ? Very seldom, for how- 
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advantage twice, for any decent player 
can reach the others in two. Naturally 
he may have to take a wooden club 
what time the slogger is taking an iron; 
the fact remains that he has the 
chance of getting there in the same 
number of strokes. I am certainly not 


ever well the work has been done there 
is sure to be some person who objects 
to certain holes. 

We are apt to view “ carries”’ and 
length of holes through different 
spectacles. For instance, I should 
prefer a course where there were half a 
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dozen holes of 500 yards or more, two or 
three of 290 yards and so on, at each of 
which I should naturally expect to derive 
some advantage by reason of length from 
the tee. This is what I should like, but 
against my desire would doubtless be 
the desires of a hundred others who 
would tell me that a hole of 290 yards 


is no length at all, for anyone can reach | 


it in two and very very few in one; 
therefore, the only thing that can be 
done to meet us all is to place the 
hazards judiciously, and not, as I have 
often found to be the case, at a spot 
where I can just get in them from the 
tee, but where they are supposed to catch 
a faulty second. 

There is a movement, however, 
towards doing away with cross hazards 
altogether, and provided that they are 
left short of the green I perceive no 
objection to it. You see, I am arguing 
now from my own standpoint, as I am 
afraid we all do; but argue how we will, 
the perfect course and one that is fair to 
slogger and foozler alike is still to be 
made. 

The more I think the matter over the 
more am I inclined to the belief that the 
long driver does not get the advantage 
one might reasonably except, for it will 
often be found that one whom we might 
describe as a good driver is generally 
straighter and more consistent. He 
realises his own limitations, and though 
he sometimes strives for that much-to- 
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be-desired extra 20 yards, the result of 
pressing quickly convinces him of his 
folly and he drops the idea, returning to 
his usual method. So far as amateur 
golf is concerned the long hitter in a club 
is usually one of the hit-or-miss type. 

Tales are told of certain drives that 
he has brought off, a visitor is shown 
the spot where Jones the slogger once 
placed his drive, and this visitor is 
naturally expected to express his 
astonishment. What he is never told, 
however, is the frequency with which 
Jones, in an attempt to break records, 
goes out of bounds, or tops into a 
bunker, or any other fault common to 
golfers. They say nothing of this, and 
Jones’s reputation as a long driver is 
never questioned. 

You will generally find that the plus 
man is just a good driver, who, con- 
sistent from the tee, has no desire for 
the length sometimes obtained by 
Jones ; he knows the folly of slogging, 
and therefore suppresses the desire to 
hit, and this is what wins matches. 
Jones is generally about 12 handicap, a 
man of brawn, and he plays for the sheer 
joy of slogging. All this by the way, for 
it does not affect the subject of the 
article, although it might well serve as a 
warning. 

In conclusion, much can be said for 
and against long driving, but personally 
I am quite content to take the risk of 
reaching trouble from the tee. 
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KANSU WAPITI—CERVUS KANSUENSIS 


THE KANSU 


WAPITI 


BY FRANK WALLACE 


THE wapiti is certainly one of the finest 
members of the deer tribe, and a good 
pair of wapiti horns is one of the finest 
trophies which a sportsman may hope 
to secure. He is not, however, a par- 
ticularly sporting animal, being a bit of a 
skulker, and his pursuit, carried on as 
it usually is in heavily timbered country, 
contains too great an element of chance 
to endear it to the enthusiastic stalker. 
If only the wapiti could be induced to 
frequent open hillsides, then, in a 
generation or two, would be produced 
a sport for kings. 

Until recently this animal was 
believed to exist only in North America. 
There they are still to be found. The 
Yellowstone Park affords them a refuge, 
and, though a great deal of poaching 
went on on the southern border, the 
large herd consisting of some 1,500 


animals in the Jackson Hole district 
annually provided sport for a far larger 
number of so-called “sports” than 
could reasonably be expected. They 
are also found in other localities 
across the border and in Vancouver 
Island. The island heads are not so 
fine as those from the mainland, where 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
secure a good trophy, and live in thick 
timber where it is very difficult to stalk. 
In addition to America wapiti are 
found in Central Asia. The best 
heads come from the Thian Shan, and 
several keen English sportsmen have 
killed them there. At present the record 
head is one picked up by Maior Price 
Wood, carrying nineteen points with a 
length of sixty inches on the outside 
curve. In addition to C. canadensis 
songaricus there are four or five other 


Asiatic varieties. During a recent trip 
on which I accompanied Mr. G. Fenwick 
Owen to China we obtained specimens 
of a most interesting variety of deer in 
Kansu, on the Thibetan border. They 
have typical wapiti antlers, though as 
is the case with other Asiatic varieties 
the fourth line is relatively shorter and 
stouter than in the American form. It 
is very closely allied to Cervus macnetlli 
from Szechuan, a race of deer named 
after Major Malcolm McNeill, D.S.O., 
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Central China early in August. It was 
late in September that we came to terms 
with the sporting little burhel amid the 
rocks and snows of Western Kansu. 
I had failed to fulfil my ambition of a 
really good roe head, though one which 
I stalked for sixteen strenuous days 
still haunts me, but we were in great 
hopes of a good stag. One hind that 
same year had been killed by an 
Englishman, the only beast of its kind, 
so far as I know, to die by the hand of 


who secured a. female. In the illustra- 
tions given of this animal the abnormally 
large ears are a distinctive feature. I 
was very much struck with the ears of 
the hinds of Cervus kansuensis. They 
were disproportionately large for the 
size of the head. 

We had secured specimens of the 
golden takin (Budorcas bedfordi) that 
strange animal of which I have already 
given some account in these pages, and 
which was the main object of our trip. 
That was in the mountains which rise 
above the sweltering loéss plains of 


ON THE WAY TO WAPITI COUNTRY. 


A TYPICAL THIBETAN BRIDGE 


a white man. We were naturally all 
the more keen to shoot good heads. 
Our half-Chinese, half-Thibetan hunters 
were loud in their convictions that we 
should kill stags with sixty-inch horns. 
We pumped them dry in our endeavours 
to get accurate information and poor 
Dr. Smith was continually interpreting 
and translating until I should think he 
was sick of the very word “ maloo” 
(wapiti). This sort of converstaion 
would take place. 

“Oh, Doctor, ask him if there are 
many wapiti.” 
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Lengthy reply, interjected with mur- 
mured assents from the doctor. 

“He says there are many wapiti but 
not so many as there were.” 

“When do they roar ? ”’ 
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“What time of year, I mean? ” 
“The middle of the eighth moon.” 
“When’s that ? 

“He means the end of October,” &c. 
Although realizing the passion of the 


A NATIVE HUNTER 


More lengthy replies. 

“ He says they roar from the hill tops 
every night. Their excellencies will not 
be able to sleep for the noise of their 
roaring.” Pleased grins and much 
nodding from hunters as we digest 
this piece of information. 


Chinaman for hartshorn taken medicin- 
ally we were not altogether prepared 
for the actual state of affairs. 

The Kansu wapiti has about the most 
uncomfortable existence of any wild 
animal it has been my lot to encounter. 
From the moment he can run he scarcely 
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has a minute’s peace. The native 
hunters kill indiscriminately. A hind 
or calf represents meat to them at any 
time of the year, and a close season 
would be too ludicrous to be considered 
seriously. Having attained the dignity 
of horns a young stag’s life is even more 
burdensome for he carries with him 
wherever he goes that which represents 
a certain sum of money to the indigent 
hunter. Even a small head such a man 
would never dream of sparing in the 
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year—represents a small fortune to 
him, so that we can hardly blame him 
for his zeal. It is peculiarly maddening, 
however, during the course of a stalk to 
hear the cannonading of native guns, 
(and these make quite good shooting up 
to about 200 yards,) to realize that 
neither age nor sex is spared, that the 
worth of a fine stag is estimated, not by 
the actual excellence of his horns, but 
by the value as reduced to avoirdupois, 
and last but not least that your sport 


WAPITI GROUND 


hope that it might grow bigger, for he 
would have no surety that he would 
be the one to shoot it. So it comes 
about that the wretched stag has but 
two months immunity from slaughter— 
May and June. His head is even more 
greatly prized when the horns are in 
the velvet than when they have hardened, 
and the man who shoots a good head in 
this condition may reckon on getting 
fifty to sixty taels (£7 or £8) for it. 
Such a sum—far more than he can hope 
to make in any other way during the 


for the day is over. Ethical estimates 
of sport do not trouble the native. He 
is out for blood, and when he can he 
gets it! 

I saw a seven-pointer one evening 
about dusk. He had a poor head and 
I never tried for him. Then I saw a nine- 
pointer with, it must be confessed, a 
miserable head as compared with what 
I hoped for on virgin wapiti ground. 
George killed a very pretty eleven-pointer 
early in November, which was the date at 
which the stags began to roar. I sawa 
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nice ten-pointer the following day and 
hada stalk but failed to get it. However 
two days later we found the same stag 
early in the afternoon. A long wait 
was succeeded by a hasty scramble 
through a fir wood set with rhododen- 
drons, a hurried flounder through the 
snow to a knoll, and a disgraceful miss ! 
A despairing second shot broke a leg, 
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all over, the legs being rather darker 
than the body. The hinds are relatively 
smaller, with, as I have said, abnormally 
large ears. 

The roar is similar to that of a red 
deer but deeper in tone. In the case 
of one or two stags I heard there was a 
suspicion of a “ bugle”’ at the end of 
the roar. 


SPYING FOR WAPITI 


and I eventually got my beast at 5-30 
just as it was getting dark. 
The stag stands about 57 in. at the 


shoulder and weighs (approximately) 
530 Ibs. His appearance is very much 
that of a Scottish red deer, though, of 
course, larger in every way. He has 
similar dark markings on the rump 
and tail but not the uniformly coloured 
stern patch of the North American 
variety. He is, in the winter, brown-grey 


They inherit the greatly reduced fir 
woods which clothe the ridges facing 
northwards on the northern slopes of 
the Min Shan range. In the late evening 
and early morning they feed out on the 
southern grass slopes and then is the 
time to stalk them. 

In addition to persistent persecution 
by the natives they are much harried in 
the winter by a species of wild dog 
called ‘‘ tsaikou.”’ Smaller in size than 
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a wolf they will quickly clear a valley 
of game. I never saw one alive, but 
came across some skins which are red 
in colour. 

In addition to hunting them many of 
the local native chiefs and princes keep 
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in this condition owing to lack of friction 
rendering walking very difficult. 

Their horns are sawn off annually in 
the velvet before they are properly 
grown, which must cause them great pain. 

Their distribution is very limited, 
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I saw one which 


wapiti in captivity. 
was said to be over thirty years old. 
It was simply skin and bone and grew 


miserable horns. They seldom have 
anything of a run but are haltered in a 
stall their hoofs growing very long when 


and unless some drastic method of 
stopping their continued slaughter is 
evolved, the Kansu wapiti, like many 
other fine beasts, will pass into those 
shadowy hunting grounds whence no 
race has ever again emerged. 
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“MR. MAHONY’S GORSE.” 
AN IRISH HUNTING STORY. 


BY N. K. ROBERTSON 


““CLo, run over to Mr. Mahony and ask 
him to spare me a cucumber. Cook says 
she must have another to ‘stretch’ 
the sandwiches.”’ 

“ But I don’t know him!” 

“Never mind. Explain the situation,” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was over-laden with 
preparations for a garden party that 
afternoon. 

Clothilde enjoyed the walk to Mr. 
Mahony’s little house; his name was 
familiar to her for no-one was better 
known in the South Cork Hunt than 
Jeremiah Mahony in his long black coat 
and square pot hat, riding one of his 
well-bred weight carriers. As the years 
went by and the sportsman got older 
he had realised that in order to see 
hounds work valour must be replaced by 
craft. There had been no bolder man in 
his day, but he was old now, and the 
enjoyment he _ still extracted was 
perfectly legitimate. 

Clothilde found the entire household in 
the meadow, helping with the harvest. 
Three people were detached from the 
workers, in earnest discussion; a tall, 
elderly man, a truculent old country 
woman in a heavy brown shawl, and a 
small boy, holding what might once have 
been a turkey. 

The voice of the woman rose snrill 
and argumentative. 

“Am I sure t’was the foxes? Wasn’t 
I after tellin’ yer honour, there was a 
pair of thim in it as big as bulls and they 
maulin’ the two grand turkeys that were 
bespoke for fifteen shillin’s each by the 
Barrack officers, for Christmas. john 
Michael, himself, seen thim prowlin’ 
without, and then didn’t they lep into 
the yard, and down on me two fine 
birds?” 

“T was afther chasin’ thim, yer’ 
honour,” the boy interrupted, “‘ and they 


made off to the gorse beyond. They 
let fall this wan, but took the other 
turkey off on me, away to the three 
cubs they have in it.” 
“Three cubs ? ” 
“Three — and more.” 
woman’s_ shifty eye was 


The old 
on Mr. 


Mahony’s hand, which was suspiciously 
feeling in his trousers pocket. 
Cafferty, 


“Well, Mrs. what’s_ the 
damage ? ”’ 

“Well, maybe, I wouldn’t ask more 
than a pound the pair, from ye’rself— 
though I do be in dhread of thim three 
cubs.” 

The mention of the word “ cubs ”’ had 
a magnetic effect on Mr. Mahony. 
Clothilde saw a sovereign pass into the 
soiled and shrivelled palm of Mrs. 
Cafferty. 

“ Be off, now,” he said, sharply. 

The old woman, enchanted at the 
providential settlement, moved rapidly 
away. 

“The old swindler ! 
for soup!” 

Mr. Mahony turned round, surprised 
at Clothilde’s sudden appearance and 
interruption. 

“Quite true,” he replied, defending 
his action, “‘ but we must remember 
that turkeys are very good for cubs.” 

“Forgive me for bursting upon you 
like this, but could you give Mrs. 
Fitzgerald a cucumber ? ” 

“T will. Come and see what we can 
find. Are you staying with the Fitz- 
geralds’ ? 

“Yes. I live in England, but I love 
Ireland, and hope to come over a great 
deal now. My brother, Captain 
Arkwright, is quartered at Ballyveena. 
My great ambition is to hunt here after 
Christmas.” 

“ That’s grand!” 


It was only fit 


The old man 
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looked at her favourably. ‘‘ Then you'll 
sympathise with a small covert owner. 
I have never had this place drawn blank 
for over twenty years!” 

“What a splendid record! I am 
going away to-morrow, but next time I 
come you must show me the gorse.” 

Clothilde was not allowed to leave 
without admiring various sporting 
trophies, seeing the hunters, and carrying 
off three enormous cucumbers. Her 
sympathy and interest in his beloved 
sport made them part firm friends. 


* * * 


Five months later the Assembly 
Rooms at Ballyveena were en fete for 
the Hunt Ball. The band was gaily 
fiddling the “first extra’ while an 
animated crowd by the doorway made 
out their programmes. A young man 
was leaning against a pillar, looking on. 
A voice disturbed him. 

“Jumbo, old man, you know every- 
body here. Can you introduce me to a 
most awfully pretty girl, in a shimmery 
dress ? 

“ Rather—to dozens!” 

“There she is, dancing with young 
Wilson.” 

“Why, that’s old Clo!” said Captain 


* * 


Arkwright. ‘I mean it’s only my 
sister. Didn’t you recognise the good 
looks ?”’ As she whirled past Captain 


Arkwright caught Clothilde by the 
vestige of sleeve afforded by _ the 
“shimmery” dress. “Clo, I want to 
introduce Captain Mordaunt, my old 
friend, and—more important still—our 
new M.F.H.” 

Clothilde’s programme was full, but 
when she glanced at the man standing 
by her brother she did not say so. 

At the end of their first dance, 
Clothilde and Captain Mordaunt were 
sitting out. 

‘““So you have been noble enough to 
rescue the hunt from their horrible fix,” 
she said. 

A bad fall had caused the late Master 
and huntsman to give up the hounds, 
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and go abroad in the middle of the 
season. 

“IT was glad to step into the breach,” 
he replied. ‘‘ Anyhow I was to have 
taken the job next season. Having been 
quartered here I know the country well. 
The difficulty has been getting hounds 
to know me. For the last week I have 
lived in the kennels.” 

“T hope you will have good sport 
to-morrow—what an ordeal, your first 
day!” 

“Shall you be out ?”’ he asked. 

“For a short time,” she answered. 
“But I must catch the Mail train at 
three. I cross to England to-morrow 
night.” 

“Surely you are coming back ? ”’ 

“T am not sure. It is a question of 
returning here in three weeks, or hunting 
for the rest of the season in Wiltshire.”’ 

“This is a grand sporting country!”’ 

“Yes, but my friends in England 
have promised to mount me—here, I 
should have to hire. However, if you 
show me a good hunt to-morrow morning 
and I like the country, I may save up 
my pennies, and come to Ballyveena for 
a couple of months.”’ 

“But if you leave so earl 

“ There’s the next valse. I depend on 
you to do your best,” said Clothilde. 

“You bet I will!” 

The meet arranged for the following 
day was an annual institution, being the 
closest to Ballyveena and convenient 
for the extra large “ field’ attracted by 
the Hunt Ball. Reggie Mordaunt rode 
over from the Kennels in a mixed frame 
of mind. A natural desire to acquit 
himself well on his first day as huntsman 
was accentuated by his anxiety to show 
good sport early in the day, and alas! 
the morning draws were most un- 
promising. 

The first covert to be tried was an 
annoying wood. Despite several false 
alarms the fox could not be induced to 
break. From the way hounds hunted 
in covert, it was evident that the scent 
was good, and Reggie deplored the 
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precedent that made it necessary to 
waste more than an hour over a place 
from which, if the fox did get away, it 
was invariably headed. With the con- 
sent of Malachi Burne, his guardian 
angel and first whip, he at last called 
the hounds out. 

““T never seen a good run from there 
yet,”” commented Malachi, pessimisti- 
cally, as he counted the pack complete. 
“And Mahony’s gorse beyond is worse, 
for you’d be jaded running over the 
bog to Finabod Glen and back again, 
always.” 

“T know that beastly bog well.”’ 

“We can’t look for a gallop till we get 
to Cashman’s Plantation, in the after- 
noon.” 

Reggie took out his watch. 
nearly one o'clock. 

“ How far is it to Cashman’s ? ” 

“Five miles by the road.” 

“We'll go straight there.” 

“Old Mahony’ll throw a fit if ye don’t 
try his gorse. He has foxes nourished 
there all the summer, himself, Malachi 
remarked.”’ 

Words were useless. Reggie was firm, 
and in spite of Malachi’s advice, hounds 
were turned towards Cashman’s Plan- 
tation. 

The immense field was extended 
along a mile of road.  Clothilde 
commented on the size to her brother. 

“Nervous work for Mordaunt!”’ he 
said, “‘ they’re all prepared to criticise 
like blazes.” 

As they rode, Clothilde recognised a 
black pot-hat in front. She slipped 
past the people between them. 

“Good morning, Mr. Mahony,” 

The old man shook himself out of a 
brown study and gazed at her, blankly. 

“You don’t remember me ? ” 

Then he recognised her and they 
clasped hands warmly. 

“How are you?” She made the 
conventional enquiry, although she 
thought he looked aged and worn. 

“Years are beginning to tell at last, 


It was 
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Miss Arkwright. I’m afraid I’m nearing 
my last season.” 

“Don’t talk like that. How are your 
foxes ?”’ 

“Foxes. What use are my foxes to 
the new man? He has passed my 
covert by—passed it, and we ought to 
be there now instead of going to 
Cashman’s.” 

The old man looked so upset that 
Clothilde felt grieved. 

‘““T had no notion we were near your 
gorse,’ she said. ‘“‘ No doubt Captain 
Mordaunt means to draw it, later.” 

“Ts it hammer us all back again five 
miles over these hard roads? Not he. 
They haven’t been near it once this 
season.” 

“How was that ?”’ 

“Frosts and funerals,’ he replied, 
bitterly, “‘ till to-day.”’ 

“It is extraordinary that Captain 
Mordaunt did not try it, she said.” 

“Too grand,” snapped the old man. 
“ He’s making straight off for the grass 
country. These soldier fellows ought 
only to ride between flags in point to 
point races. It’s no pleasure to them 
watching hounds picking up a chancy 
line over heather and bog.” 

But Clothilde was thinking of her 
challenge, and the Master’s promise to 
do his best to give her an early gallop, 
over a good country. 

With her, action followed instantly on 
decision. She threaded her way through 
the crowd and overtook the Master. 

The world looked bright pink to 
Reggie as he raised his beautiful new 
velvet cap on hearing her voice. 

“Why didn’t you draw dear old Mr. 
Mahony’s gorse?”’ she demanded, 
severely. 

Slightly taken aback he realised that 
she was angry, and tried to chaff it off. 

“That is hardly the usual manner of 
addressing a Personage in my Position ! ”’ 

“For over twenty years,’ she 
went on, defiantly, “ he’s always had a 
fox for the Hunt. He feeds them on 


“MR. MAHONY’S GORSE ” 


turkeys, and he’s—he’s perfectly heart- 
broken ! ”’ 

“JT think,” he said, gently, “ you 
would understand better if you had 
floundered over Finabod Bog as often 
as I have.” 

“In sport those are the sentiments of 
a novice he declared!” 

Though rude, this was true. Reggie 
knew it, and fell back on bribery. 

“ Wait till you have had a gallop over 
the cream of the country, and then 
when you are riding back to the station 
you may be glad.” 

Clothilde remained heroic. 

“ Next time I’lI—I’ll help Mr. Mahony 
to poison his land,” she threatened, 
menacingly. Then a dimple was drawn 
from the armoury and she resorted to 
cajolery. 

“Go there now,” she pleaded. ‘ Do, 
do, do, go there, to—to please—Mr. 
Mahony !” 

Reggie parried with the shield of 
dignity. 

“Impossible. Next time you come 
I’ll draw it first thing and stay there 
all day.” 

Clothilde had bent towards him as 
‘she made her request. She now drew 
herself erect and the breach widened 
‘between them. 

“There will not be a next time. I 
have decided—quite decided to hunt in 
England. Good-bye, Captain Mordaunt, 
when next time you draw Mr. Mahony’s 
gorse, think how much I wanted it done 
this time. Good-bye.” 

She nodded her head and whisked 
round. 

The finality of those words caused a 
-congealing sensation in the heart of the 
new Master. For one minute he rode on 
in glum silence. Then he addressed 
Malachi. 

“ How far is Cashman’s ? ” 

“ About two miles.” 

“How far to Mahony’s gorse?” 

““Mahony’s? Sure we passed the 
‘bohireen’ leading to it, three miles 
back.” 
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He drew rein. 

“We'll go back and draw it, now,” 
he announced, suddenly. 

“ Now!” 

“Yes, Now !—Hounds ! 
Hounds!” 

The crowd huddled up to the side of 
the road not realising the fulness of the 
volte face. Reggie at the head of the 
pack rode stoutly past them ll, 
retracing his steps along the highway, 
back to Mahony’s Gorse. 

“ T’ll resign to-night,” he determined, 
“and die like a Japanese.” 

No one was more shaken by the 
dramatic turn of events than Clothilde. 
“He is a dear!” she repeated, “ and 
everybody will only think him mad.” 
She was joined at the covert side by 
Mr. Mahony, beaming all over. He 
beckoned her up a bohireen, away from 
the rest of the field. 

“We can dodge the bog this way,” 
he whispered. ‘ There’s very little 
covert and he’ll be away before you can 
say knife!” 

Clothilde was only too thankful to 
escape the crowd, where irate remarks 
on the wild goose chase hurt her. 

Mr. Mahony’s’ prophecy proved 
sanguine. Five—ten minutes slipped 
by and still no sign from the covert. 

Hounds were working in the ominously 
listless way which betokens so much to 
the experienced eye. Clothilde felt sick 
all over. Was Mr. Mahony’s record of 
twenty years to be broken to-day by 
the dread word, blank ? 

Reggie had attained that plane which 
is beyond mere sensation. The place 
was evidently tenantless; he blew his 
horn—quite audibly--and joined Malachi. 

“We'll cut across this corner to the 
main road,” said that official, grimly. 

Malachi like all Irishmen was easily 
affected by what he considered public 
disgrace, and he made no effort to 
conceal his feelings. On the way to the 
gap Reggie had to pass close to Clothilde 
who reddened as their eyes met. He 
slowed down and took off his cap. 
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“Ts it good-bye?” he asked—not 
without a spice of malice in his tone. 

“J—Oh! Iamso sorry! And 
she blurted out. ‘‘ But thank you—oh ! 
So much: you really are good!” 

“That’s all right,” said Reggie, 
modestly, as he hurried on. 

Old Mr. Mahony was blocking the 
path : 

“Stop a minute, Captain,” he 
whispered, “‘ this boy tells me there’s a 
young fox outlying in the disused quarry 
beyond. As you ride past give the bushes 
a tap with your crop.” 

Such things are not phenomenal at 
the end of January, and to please the 
old man Reggie made the slight detour, 
preceded by John Michael of turkey 
fame. Before either of them reached 
the quarry, a long, low object streaked 
away on the far side—accompanied by 
a shrill whistle from Malachi. 

The familiar signal excited the 
field to madness. The S.C.H.C. is 


decidedly unruly, and before hounds 


had time to settle on to the line a 
Balaclava charge thundered forward. 
This time the confusion saved the fox 
from being chopped. When order was 
restored he had a fair start, and was 
making for Finabod bog, where he was 
headed by some boys on a bank. 

“He’s away wesht !—wesht!”’ they 
howled, as he turned. 

“Wesht ” spelt Cashman’s and good 
going. Bog and heather were left 
behind. 

Clothilde secured a capital start and 
her good “ hireling ’’ was well above her 
weight, which enabled her to keep her 
place through the fine hunt that followed. 
After the first mile the line ran through 
part of the few tracts in South Cork 
that could be described as a galloping 
country. The fields were big, banks 
sound and jumpable everywhere. They 
ran through Cashman’s without a 
perceptible check, then over a more 
confined country. The fields were small, 
the banks, stone faced and narrow. 
Clothilde was amazed at the gymnastic 
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talents possessed by an Irish hunter. 
There seemed no end to the diversity 
and number of the fences, but to her 
well-bred grey they all came alike. 

The scent had been so persistently 
good that it was only towards the end 
of the run that the need of a huntsman 
presented itself. A motor-car crossed 
the line. With lightning decision, Reggie 
made a good cast, and aided by luck 
succeeded in hitting it off at once. Only 
one thought was in his head, to kill his 
first fox and give the brush to 
Clothilde. 

An open drain frustrated his 
murderous intentions, and brought a 
splendid gallop to an end. 

“That is the nicest part of the whole 
day,” said Clothilde, pointing to the 
pack yowling outside the drain. “ He 
deserved to escape ; he gave us the best 
gallop I ever rode. Congratulations, 
Captain Mordaunt, on your first day.” 

Reggie said nothing, but Clothilde 
disarmed him sweetly. 

“Have a sandwich ? ” 

“J—oh! Thank you.” 

He came and stood by her. 

“ Captain Mordaunt, am I forgiven ? ” 

Reggie’s face was a broad grin: 
“ Tl answer that in three weeks—when 
you come back.” 

Captain Arkwright interrupted them. 

“ Hurry off, Clo, if you want to catch 
that train. Mr. Mahony will show you 
the way.” 

Clothilde and Reggie shook hands. 

“Remember, next time,”’ he whispered. 

shan’t forget,” she replied, quietly. 

He watched her ride away with her 
old friend and then, furtively, picked 
up the little bunch of violets lying 
carelessly at his feet. 

Clothilde felt too content to speak. 
At last she broke the silence. 

“T am glad he got off safely—he was 
a grand fox.” 

Mr. Mahony laughed. 

“Now didn’t I tell you, there’s 
nothing like turkey for putting con- 
dition on a cub?” 
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BY FRANCES PITT 


With illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


THE rabbit is but a commonplace little 
animal; we all know its prick ears, 
grey-brown form, and bobbing white 
tail; yet there are one or two interesting 
points about it. To begin with, it is not 
a native of these islands, but has been 
introduced, like the pheasant.* At first 
the fact seems almost incredible; we 
can hardly realise that the rabbit, which 
is to be met with everywhere, the creature 
which dwells in all parts of the country, 
in the woods, hedgerows, and meadows, 
is really a newcomer, a stranger in our 
midst, and an alien, like the “ red- 
legged’ partridge! Yet this is so. 
“Once upon a time’’—as the story 
books say—there were no rabbits to 
worry the primitive farmers, no white 


tails went bobbing across the country, 
and the fox and the stoat of those days 
must have had a very different bill of 
fare from that from which they can now 
select their food. Perhaps it was the 


hare to which they devoted their 
attention. But the rabbit is now firmly 
established, it is part and parcel of the 
life of our countryside, an English 
landscape without one somewhere in 
the scene is unthinkable ; yet there is no 
reason to believe that it was known here 
prior to the historic period, though the 
date, or even the approximate date, of 
its arrival cannot be assigned. Its 
bones have never been discovered in any 
of the fossil-bearing deposits from which 
the remains of nearly all our other living 


* « British Mammals” by R. Lydekker. 
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animals have been recovered, and it is 
hardly likely that when the bones of 
mice, voles, hedgehogs, and _ other 
common creatures are discovered in 
some profusion, that the rabbit’s would 
not have been preserved if it had 
occurred at the same time. The evidence 


points to it having spread like several 
other creatures, notably the common 
rat, from Eastern Europe, and gradually 
made its way across Europe, being 
introduced into the British Isles by 
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barking small trees, etc., but we have 
all heard the result that attended its 
introduction into Australia! There it 
increased so rapidly in the dry, favour- 
able climate that it became a perfect 
plague. Happily our more humid 
conditions prevent “ all the year round ” 
breeding ; besides, we have plenty of 
foxes, stoats, cats, and badgers, to lend 
willing assistance in keeping it down. 
It always seems to me a strong point in 
favour of the badger that it will 
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human agency, probably at the same 
time as the pheasant. Even still it is 
extending its range, for records show it 
to be now plentiful in many parts of 
Scotland where a few years ago it was 
not to be met with. 

In this country, where we have 
several carnivorous animals perfectly 
competent to keep its numbers down, 
the rabbit has never been a serious 
nuisance, though it certainly does a 
good deal of harm in some districts, 
what with eating the young grain, 
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occasionally dig out of their hole anc 
devour young rabbits, and should form 
a reason for protecting this much 
persecuted animal. 

In the particular neighbourhood where 
I live we have plenty of badgers, and 
their assistance in keeping down the 
numbers of the rabbits is invaluable. 
In the spring-time, when the old doe 
rabbits begin house-hunting, the 
badgers also wake up from their winter 
sleep—they pass the cold weather when 
food is scarce in the recesses of their 
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holes—come forth from their fastnesses 
and search for food. They range far 
and wide, through the woods and over 
the fields, their broad pad marks being 
found many miles from the nearest 
“set,” and with their wonderfully keen 
nose discover all the early rabbit-nests. 
It matters not how carefully the doe has 
covered her young ones up in their snug 
nest of wool from her own body, nor how 
she has scratched the earth that was 
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Unless the badger is interrupted in his 
task, which is not likely, for the rest of 
the night creatures fear and respect the 
power of his jaw, the poor young things 
are doomed ; for to an animal which is 
such an able and powerful digger a 
couple of feet of soil is a trifle to be 
very soon scraped away. The poor 
little rabbits have then but short-shrift, 
a few crunches of the badger’s powerful 
jaws and they are gone! The bright 


WHAT WAS THAT ? 


dug from the hole back over its mouth. 
The badger is not deceived. It knows 
quite well that the neatly padded down 
soil indicates a burrow with young ones 
in it. The creature’s first proceeding on 
finding such a sealed-up hole is to scratch 
away the earth lying over the mouth, so 
as to be sure of the direction in which 
it goes ; its second, to nose round on the 
surface until it locates the exact spot 
under which the little rabbits are lying. 


light of the rising sun will shine on a hole 
sunk like a shaft straight down into the 
earth, on a collection of grass and soft 
rabbit fur in the bottom, on a few 
broad pad-marks on the damp earth, 
and the scratches made by powerful claws 
on the sides of the hole. This is all that 
will be left to tell the tale of ‘‘ those that 
passed in the night.” 

A great many young rabbits meet 
their fate at the hands—no, one should 
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say “jaws” of course—of the fox; 
indeed he is the rabbit’s greatest foe, 
as he persecutes it at all ages, from the 
naked babies in their underground 
nursery, to the period, if it is ever 
reached, when old age begins to dull 
the senses. In the first stage he adopts 
the tactics of the badger, but the grown- 
up rabbits he stalks with cat-like cunning. 
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distinctly; but as regards the hole 
itself the main difference lies in the 
greater size and breadth of that dug 
by the badger. The one left by the 
fox is narrow, just large enough 
to accommodate his head and shoulders, 
but if there is any doubt it is safest to 
give the latter the credit of the deed, 
though if the young have been got out 


TWO DETERMINED FOES OF THE RABBIT 


It requires a good deal of experience and 
wood-craft to tell whether it was a fox 
or badger that excavated a nest. If 
their tracks can be found the matter is 
comparatively easy, for those of the fox 
are small, neat, and narrow, of the 
badger much larger, almost as big as 
those of a large dog, broad in the hind 
pad, with five toe marks instead of 
four, and these marks generally show 


of a large bury (not a mere shallow hole 
purposely scratched for them) the large 
black and white animal may have the 
blame—if the matter be really blame- 
able !—as the fox does not often under- 
take a large dig. 

A sight I have only once or twice had 
the pleasure of seeing is that of an old 
rabbit collecting materials for the nest. 
The first time I saw one thus at work 
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was a summer evening in our garden. 
When I spied her she was quietly 
nibbling the even turf of the lawn, and 
as my eyes lit on her brown shape, I 
thought what trouble there was in store 
for her, as rabbits were not appreciated 
in the garden. However, I did not disturb 
her, but waited and watched. In a few 
seconds she stopped eating, sat up and 
looked round, but seemed _ quite 
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understand her next proceeding. She 
stooped and gathered a mouthful of the 
drier grass, and when she had got as 
much as she could carry, hopped off 
with it towards a little plantation of 
trees and shrubs. Then it occured to 
me that she was a mother getting ready 
a bed for her family. In a minute or 


two she came hopping back, gathered 
another mouthful and disappeared again. 


A CAT WITH TWO BABY RABBITS THAT SHE REARED WITH HER KITTENS 


unconscious of my presence and proceeded 
to wash her face. She did it in just the 
same manner as a cat, passing each paw 
rapidly over her nose, and licking them 
between each wipe. Then she pulled 
her ears down, next twisted round and 
licked the fur upon her sides, after which 
she shook her fore-feet and hopped away 
towards a shrub round the stem of which 
the grass was allowed to get rather long 
and rough. For a minute I could not 


Thus she made several journeys, and one 
or two of the mouthfuls she took back 
contained leaves as well as grass. At 
last she returned to eat, first shaking 
her fore-feet and flipping her hind as 
if to say, ‘‘ Well, that is off my mind!” 
Next day I hunted the plantation 
through, and found a _ newly-dug 
hole at the entrance of which lay 
a few blades of fresh — grass. 
examined it again the next day, a2 
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found the soil had been scratched back 
over it and firmly padded down so as to 
block it up. I pictured the wee hairless 
babies lying at the end of that dark 
hole in their blanket of fur from their 
mother’s body with the further pro- 
tection of the grass she had so carefully 
collected, and I also thought of the 
damage they would do by and by in 
the garden. But who could “ give away ”’ 
such a devoted little mother ? Not I, 
at any rate! 

As I was leaving the plantation 
something bright caught my attention. 
It was the eye of a rabbit sitting hidden 
in a ‘‘ form ’’—or as the country people 
call it, a “‘ squat ’—under a thick brier 
bush. The rest of the creature was 
practically invisible, for a rabbit’s coat 
is a splendid example of protective 
resemblance, and blends so_ perfectly 
with its surroundings that it is almost 
impossible to distinguish it from the 
soil, the dead undergrowth (the dry 
.grass and brown stems of the bushes) 
and the shadows thrown by the foliage. 
I passed on without disturbing her, for 
I had little doubt it was the mother 
rabbit passing the hours of daylight 
in this sheltered spot until with the 
waning light of evening she could 
revisit her family ; for young rabbits see 
little of their mother except at feeding 
time. Heredity instinct says it is safer 
to leave them alone as much as possible, 
and not to betray their whereabouts 
to the numerous enemies by too-frequent 
Visits. 

I have heard it asserted that if the 
young are interferred with, one or two 
of their number removed, or the nest in 
any way disturbed, the parent will 
destroy the remainder, but I can vouch 
for there being exceptions to this rule—if 
rule it be. On one occasion I thought 
I would see if a pet cat would rear some 
little rabbits with her kittens, and sought 
for a nest from which to get some suitable 
babies. I found one and opened it, the 
little rabbits were just the right size 
for my purpose, so I took two of them, 
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put them in my pocket, and replaced 
the soil as well as I was able. A visit next 
day showed that it had been rearranged 
in the night by the parent, and when I 
again opened the nest several days 
later I found the family perfectly well 
and very much grown. I removed 
another of them, but this did not prevent 
the mother returning to the remainder. 

Those I had handed over to the care 
of the cat flourished, too, at least for a 
time. But as I have already given their 
histories in the pages of this magazine, 
I will only say now that the cat proved 
a most devoted mother, though their 
careers ended in a tragedy. 

It seems strange that one of the worst 
enemies of the rabbit—for a poaching 
cat is a demon at rabbit hunting—should 
be so easily pursuaded to nurse the 
young of what seems to be her natural 
foe; but, though not an everyday 
occurrence, it is by no means an un- 
common thing to happen, and three 
instances have come under my own 
notice. 

Poaching puss must certainly take 
rank as a factor in keeping down the 
numbers of our rabbits, especially in the 
summer and spring-time when there 
are countless young ones running about. 
Then puss leaves her snug quarters by 
the fireside and steals forth into the 
woods, leaving behind her the manners 
and customs of domesticated and 
civilized creatures, and assuming those 
of the animals that hunt and are hunted. 
Once away from the homestead, she is 
as wild as the wildest and one of the most 
expert of stalkers ; for instincts, inherited 
habits, call what you will that strange 
collection of experience derived from 
long generations of sporting ancestors, 
make her as fine a huntress as any of 
the truly wild creatures of the woods. 
Not only the young rabbits but the elder 
ones too have cause to fear her presence, 
and should a rabbit with its sharp, 
dark eye, catch any indication of her 
twitching tail tip as she creeps through 
the grass, a glimpse of a white chest or 
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a tabby coat—it is a noticeable point 
that the most persistent poachers are 
generally tabbies, which, no doubt, was 
the colour of the ancestral wild cat,—it 
had best give the danger signal to its 
friends and flee as fast as it can. But 
the good lady, as has already been 
pointed out, prefers young ones; she 
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it quickly notifies its neighbours by 
thumping on the ground with its hind 
feet, for the sound and vibrations carry 
far along the ground. Like many other 
gregarious creatures, the rabbit has a 
white tail, which serves as another way 
of signalling danger, though it is not 
noticeable when the owner is hopping 


A FOX EATING A RABBIT 


likes to discover a family that are just 
beginning to run out from their nest 
and nibble at the grass, when she looks 
upon it as a duty to catch every one; 
so day after day she takes up her station 
beside the unfortunate youngsters, and 
they gradually disappear. 

When a rabbit is aware of any danger 


about or feeding quietly, nor yet if it 
thinks its enemy has not observed it 
and that it can slip away unseen. It is 
a treat to see a rabbit beating a stealthy 
retreat with its tail tucked down between 
its legs, so that only the dark upper 
portion is visible; it slips through the 
bushes like a shadow, and is almost at 
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once lost to view. Very different is the 
behaviour of that same rabbit when 
alarmed in the open. Then it gallops 
headlong away, its white tail as visible 
as a beacon on a hill top. 

One authority says the object of 
displaying the white tail is for the purpose 
of leading home to the burrow the young 
and inexperienced members of _ the 
community,* but I cannot help thinking 
that the fluff-button’”’ is essentially 
a danger signal. Of course, it may 


for home likewise. Yet it does not 
matter how young they may be, they 
never follow an elder rabbit unless it 
is going direct to their own hole. 

A strong sense of locality is possessed | 
by the youngest of bunnies, and from 
the moment. it first. ventures out to 
nibble the grass at the mouth of the 
hole it keeps one eye on the shortest way 
home, so as to be always able to execute 
a speedy retreat. It should not be for- 


gotten either that the parents display 


THAT THE STOAT”’ ? 


serve both purposes, but if one watches 
rabbits coming out to feed in an evening, 
the way they hop and frisk about, 
nibble the grass here and _ there, 
scamper and play, and then the change 
that comes over the scene at the sound 
of a whistle! They all, young and 
old, big and little, thump their heels on 
the- ground and gallop off as hard as 
they are able, with white tails bobbing 
high in the air; then it becomes obvious 
that those too far off to be alarmed at 
the first signal see the second and flee 


RABBIT ON THE ALERT 


but little interest in their offspring, and 
that when once the little rabbits are able 
to get their own living the doe ceases to 
bother about them. One reason for 
this probably is that by the time they can 
eat she is thinking about another family, 
for in the rabbit world domestic cares 
follow quick on each other’s heels. No 
sooner is one litter sent out into the 
world than a nursery for the next has 
to be found, and if the site is out in the 
open the hole has to be specially dug, 
though many a family is reared in some 


* Professor Poulton on ‘‘ The Colours of Animals.”’ 
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secluded corner of the big burrow; but 
it is said that under these circumstances 
the old buck rabbit is not always an 
example to fathers, for he will destroy 


his progeny. Judging from analogy with © 


domesticated rabbits, it is. not at all 
unlikely, though. there are many 


differences between wild animals and 
those living in cages under unnatural 
conditions. 

Of all wild creatures the rabbit is the 
wildest. It is always on the alert for 
danger, and ready to flee at the faintest 
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which I think few people realise, namely, 
the fact that with most creatures the 
fear of human beings is not instinctive in 
young animals, but is learnt as part 
of their education, taught perhaps, by 
their mother, but also in the hard school 
of experience; though a stupid one 
that did not learn it promptly would 
probably come to an untimely end. 

It is hard to realise the severity of the 


‘struggle for existence, and that the 


“survival of the fittest’ is not only a 
term applied to a process which evolved 


THE STOAT—THE RABBITS’ GREATEST ENEMY 


sound ; yet when tamed it looses all idea 
of fear, and becomes most perfectly 
confiding. One little ‘“ wild” rabbit I 
knew of was found in a garden, some 
accident having brought it out of the 
burrow before its proper time, and it 
was picked up by the lady of the house, 
who determined to try and make a pet 
of it. When I saw this rabbit it was no 
longer a tiny thing but full-grown, 
as tame however, as if it- belonged 
to a domesticated breed, for it had never 
learnt to be afraid. That is a matter 


the countless forms of living creatures 
during past ages, but also applies to 
the same thing still taking place 
all over the world, even in the quiet 
woods and fields of this country. <A 
moment’s thought as to the rate of 


increase of the rabbit will show how 


severely the struggle presses on it. A 
single pair produces at least four litters, 
half-a-dozen in each, during the season— 
usually many more, for six is a very low 
estimate of the number of young in each 
family, and the does sometimes produce 
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seven or eight litters in the year—the 
season generally lasts from February to 
September, but in mild, dry years 
breeding may go on even later. Now if 
they all survived, the winter would find 
the original pair represented by twenty- 
four young ones—or probably many more 
as the earliest born would already have 
reproduced their kind—and at this rate 
the country would be quickly over-run 
with rabbits. But as a matter of fact, the 
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agent in reducing the numbers of the 
rabbit, but in other parts of the country 
natural foes take the matter in hand. 
The stoat levies as heavy a toll as any; | 
it harries the unfortunate rodents from | 
their earliest days, the young and 
tender receiving no more mercy than the 
elder ones. It is indeed a relentless 
hunter, it enjoys the excitement of 
the chase and often hunts when 
food is not its object, only sport! The 


LISTENING 


rabbit population varies little from year 
to year, so allowing for two surviving, 
what becomes of the odd twenty-two ? 

Somehow or other they have fallen 
short of the standard, and the penalty of 
their failure has been death—the two 
that are left are the fittest, as their 
survival testifies. 

In districts where game is preserved 
and “ vermin ”’ relentlessly killed down, 
man must take an important place as an 


very faintest hint of the creature’s 
presence in a burrow drives the rabbits 
crazy with terror. They flee in all 
directions, but the unfortunate one whose 
line the destroyer determines to follow has 
little chance of escape, for the stoat has 
a wonderful nose and unlimited patience 
with which to follow its tortuous course, 
though if only the rabbit instead of 
turning and twisting would gallop right 
away, its pace might save it. But this it 
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THE COMMON RABBIT 


never does ; it only canters a little way 
and then waits to be overtaken, with 
the result that the hunter soon comes up 
with it, speedily that strange paralysis 
comes over the rabbit which prevents 
it from being able to move at all, and in 
another minute there sounds an 
agonised scream as the destroyer pounces 
on it and drives his teeth into its neck, 

t once rendering it helpless by biting 
the spinal column. The helplessness of a 
rabbit when thus pursued seems very 
strange, but it is undoubtedly abject 
fear that deprives it of the power to 
move at all. It would be interesting to 
ascertain whether the polecat and marten 
have the same effect on the rabbit, but, 
they are far too scarce now for the 
point to be easily settled. 

From what old men say who were 
gamekeepers in the days when the pole- 
cat was still fairly plentiful, it must have 
been a most determined foe to the rabbit, 
a but with the introduction of the steel 
rabbit trap it was quickly brought to 
the verge of extinction. One can judge 
m@ what sort of a foe the rabbit had in this 
creature by the behaviour of a ferret 
which makes its escape and reverts to 
wild habits. 

Of course our friend the fox, as has 
already been pointed out, must not be 
forgotten when taking stock of the 
rabbit’s enemies, for he is a very efficient 
rabbit-catcher, having been brought up 
to the business from his earliest days. 
It was rabbits the old vixen taught him 
to catch after he had learnt how to 
pounce on the little brown field voles, so 
the night, whether moonlit or dark, finds 
him going his rounds—it should be 
remembered that to creatures with eyes 
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specially fitted for seeing in a bad light, 
no night is truly dark, though no matter 
how keen their eyes they cannot see if 
there is no light at all; but the latter 
condition hardly ever occurs. So night 
after night sees him traversing his regular 
beat, noiseless as a shadow, quieter than 
a brown leaf blown by the wind, as he 
passes by the feeding grounds of the 
rabbits, the farmer’s “seed ”’ fields, young 
grain, and so on, to which well-used paths 
lead that they go backwards and forwards 
along each night. For the rabbit, too, is a 
creature of the dark and only goes far 
from home when the daylight has faded. 
Some, indeed, may be seen feeding even 
at mid-day, but their holes are close at 
hand, it is only at night they venture 
far, the day is usually spent in resting 
quietly in their forms and _ burrows, 
which they leave in the twilight, and go 
forth to hop and skip and enjoy them- 
selves before the fate that is always at 
hand overtakes them. Happily, antici- 
pation is not for them! Bad luck, 
indeed, must have dogged the footsteps 
of the fox if he has not got one before 
morning. Should he, however, still be 
unfortunate he can remain from his bed 
a little longer, and by his keen scenting 
powers discover where a rabbit has 
retired to its form, when by a careful 
stalk he may get his breakfast. 

It is plain that if the natural enemies 
of the rabbit are allowed to multiply we 
need never fear too great an increase of 
it in this country, whatever may happen 
abroad; still, despite the damage it 
can do to crops and the way the farmer 
grumbles at it, it is a very useful little 
animal, and one we could not afford to 
do without. 
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PEREGRINES ENJOYING AN AIRING 


A DAY’S ROOK HAWKING 


ON SALISBURY PLAIN 


BY A. W. RUTHVEN-STUART 


With illustrations from Photographs by the Author 


“ For still to be deluded so 
Is all the pleasure lovers know, 
Who like good falconers take delight 
Not in the quarry, but the flight.” 
IN no sport are perseverance and 
patience so well rewarded as in that of 
falconry, which is certainly by far the 
oldest, and in my opinion, one of the 
noblest of sports. It is always to the 
falconer an anxious moment when, after 
many days and weeks of training, he 
finally decides to put his falcon to the 
test. Salisbury Plain is, I think I may 
safely say, the only place in the United 
Kingdom where rook-hawking can be 
carried on with any degree of success. 
But even on the Plain the rooks are 
not in as large numbers as they used 
to be—chiefly due no doubt to the fact 


that farms are few and far between now 
that the Government has taken up so 
much ground for military purposes. 

It was my privilege one day in May 
to have a day’s rook-hawking with the 
Old Hawking Club, whose headquarters 
are at Shrewton, some three miles from 
Stonehenge. About eight o’clock in the 
morning the peregrines were removed 
from their “‘mews,” the sheds where they 
are kept during the night, and placed 
upon their respective blocks on the 
lawn for their morning’s airing. It 
was a_ delightful sight to see a 
dozen or so peregrines dotted about 
the lawn preening themselves, and 
many of them indulging in a morning 
tub. 


A DAY’S ROOK HAWKING ON SALISBURY PLAIN 


STONEHENGE 


THE HAWK’S VAN IN WHICH THEY TRAVEL 
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‘“MOUNTED ON MY SHAGGY STEED”’ 


A little before midday the club falconer 
picks up his birds and after “‘ hooding ” 


them places them in the van on specially 


constructed perches. Most, if not all, 
of these peregrines are caught whilst on 
passage on the plains of Valkenswaard in 


Holland each year. The Club falconer 
usually brings the birds over himself, 
and the next few months he spends in 
training them for rooks, which are 
regarded as the most difficult of all 
quarry. 


LOOKING OUT FOR ROOKS 


\ 
\ 


A DAY’S ROOK HAWKING ON SALISBURY PLAIN 


A CONFERENCE 


It was about twelve o'clock when, 
mounted on my shaggy steed, and 
accompanied by four or five other 
falconers, I left the old-world village of 
Shrewton and set out across the Plain in 
the direction of Stonehenge. After a 


short but pleasant canter across the Plain 
we came up with the Hawking van. 


Some rooks were soon sighted in a 
convenient position, well away from any 
wood or cover into which they might put. 
Most of these peregrines have their 
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names, and for this particular flight after 
a short consultation between Oxer, the 
club falconer, and Mr. Lascelles, the club 
captain, a very fine and well-trained 
bird bearing the happily-chosen name 
of Aimwell was selected. 

When within some 300 yards or so of 
the rooks, and whilst we remain where 
we are, Oxer proceeds on foot, carrying 
the hooded falcon on his left wrist, a 
man walking directly in front of him 
with the idea of screening the peregrine 
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There was now a check, the peregrine 
was mounting fast, and when well above 
the rook she made as magnificent a 
stoop as ever I expect to see; but the 
wily old rook dodged and the peregrine 
missed her aim. Again the peregrine 
mounted, again she stooped, this time 
with deadly accuracy, and the rook was 
killed outright with ‘‘ one fell swoop ” 
within five yards of where I was 
standing. 

In the event of a rook putting into 


A KILL, 


from the “‘ canny ”’ rooks. At a distance 
of some sixty yards or more, the falcon 
is unhooded and “ thrown off ’’ up wind. 
The rooks are scattered in every 
direction, but one of them is unfortunate 
enough to be picked out as a possible 
victim by the peregrine. A moment later 
I was riding as fast as my horse’s legs 
would take him with my eyes glued sky- 
wards, quite oblivious of rabbit holes or 
other similar dangers which might be 
awaiting me. 


GIVING THE PEREGRINE SOME CHOICE TIT-BITS 


cover the peregrine will often, 
especially on a bright sunny day, soar 
high into the sky—it is then that a 
“lure’’ is produced, a pigeon’s wing, 
or anything to which the bird has been 
accustomed, and the little dark speck 
in the sky, well-nigh lost to sight, as 
suddenly re-appears and almost drops 
upon the “lure,” to which it has 
been trained by the falconer whose 
patience and perseverance have indeed 
been well rewarded. 
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THE INLAND GOLF COURSES OF ENGLAND 


IIl.—TuHE MIDLANDS 


BY HUGH LESLIE DOBREE 


Ir is especially difficult to make an 
accurate survey of any particular district. 
I am just returned from a holiday in the 


Midlands, and doubtless when this 
article has been written and read it 
will be found that some links with which 
readers may be well acquainted have 
been omitted. 

I spent a most pleasant day in Lincoln 
as the guest of the gentlemen who are 
making a new golf course on the 
Boultham estate. Lincoln city contains 
a number of very keen golfers, and 
naturally with only two 9-hole golf 
courses to play over there is a special 
desire in the town that a new 18 
holes shall be found for them in the 
neighbourhood. For some years golfers 


have had their eye upon the Boultham 
estate, but the owner, Colonel Ellison, 
refused to sell his land when an offer 
was made. He died recently, and it 
is generally supposed that three-parts of 
his estate will be available. It only needs 
the co-operation of the members of the 
two Lincoln clubs, and I feel sure that in 
a very short while there will spring up as 
fine an 18-hole course as could be 
desired 

There is something very charming 
about Lincoln but a good golf course 
is necessary. At present there are one 
or two sporting shots to be made upon 
the existing links. I especially noticed 
how often the player is asked to play 
away from the tee in order to open the 
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hole for the second shot. The greens 
appeared to be in the most perfect 
condition. This is remarkable for I 
understand there has been no rain for 
some lengthy period. To any golfer 
who happens to pass through the town 
I would unhesitatingly ask him to make 
a halt in order to hit a golf ball round 
the Carholme. He will enjoy himself. 
The environment is particularly pleasing. 
The Albion Hotel, near the Great 
Northern Station, is most comfortable. 

Lincoln is within easy access of Wood- 
hall Spa, and I am only quoting from the 
speech of a friend when I say that 
Woodhall is ‘“‘a heaven-made spot.” 
Situated in an ideal position the golf 
course is full to the brim of interesting 
shots. There are times when the 
picturesqueness of the environment 


detracts the player’s eye from his ball, 
but I think that no sincere golfer would 
mind missing the little white sphere if 
he could be sure of seeing a brace of 


pheasants rise in front of him. The 
golfer would be amply recompensed for 
his error in looking up. 

At a first glance the course at Wood- 
hall looks like meaning a round of 79 
or 80 to the scratch player. I would 
say that I am not wide of the mark 
in these figures; but all scratch men 
are not of the same calibre. The 
title is often misused. It is perhaps 
wiser to say that a good golfer ought to 
keep well in the company of Bogey. 
There are one or two holes which flatter 
the golfer. He begins by striking his 
ball confidently down the fairway, then 
a crisp iron shot carries a small hazard 
and the ball is discovered within a few 
yards of the pin. It is not improbable 
that he may gain three fours in the first 
five holes. By this time he will assure 
himself that golf is the easiest game in 
the world and merely a test of putting. 
Of a sudden, the tee shot wanders away 
to the left—the ball is lying awkwardly— 
the green is two hundred yards away 
and there are three ugly looking bunkers 
either to carry or circumvent. Ugh! 
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the position is changed—the devilry of 
the architect is noticeable in a twinkling 
and the golfer is beat before he reaches 
the turn. It is an aptly designed links ; 
not too difficult but just tricky enough 
to make the player try hard with every 
shot. There are many links which 
possess, say, four extraordinarily good 
holes. With this quartette, they gain 
their reputation. Such is often the case 
in the kingdom of golf. 

At Woodhall the architect has proved 
himself to be a sincere lover of his work. 
He has not commenced by offering the 
golfer a series of easy problems, but he 
has started the player on his way without 
unduly upsetting him by asking for 
weird approach shots over a wilderness 
of heather. The golfing architect at 
Woodhall might have been a doctor for 
he takes us into his confidence very 
soon, and then, just as we are expecting 
a continuation of his kindlier methods, 
some elf-like stroke has to be played. 
If we miss it? Well, that’s all in the 
game of golf. If we fail to reach the 
green which lies tucked away at the 
bottom of a mossy bank, we shall only 
have our own lack of knowledge to 
thank. It is always “ if.” 

Good golf may mean so many different 
things. A round of ninety would be a 
hopeless effort to a great many, but to 
the general majority it would mean a 
successful day upon the links. To the 
18-handicap man a score of “ fives” 
sounds pleasing to the ear. The “rabbit” 
at once sees the possibility of his handicap 
being reduced. 

I suppose there comes a time in the 
life of every golfer when he decides to 
give up the game unless the committee 
reduce his handicap. Why should every 
man desire to play off the lowest possible 
figure ? It seems such a foolish wish, 
for I am quite sure that the moment a 
man is dropped—even though he may 
have played for such a happening—he 
will suggest that all his chances of 
winning a competition have disappeared 
like magic. Inwardly this golfer is well 
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pleased with himself, but he dare not 
express his true thoughts to his fellow 
members. There may be quite a large 
amount of bluff in golf, and I have often 
noticed that when a player visits a 
strange course his opinion of the links 
varies according to the class of golf he 
has played during the round. 

I remember a man coming into the 
clubhouse of a well-known course and 
saying to the secretary, “‘ You have the 
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This golfer had a purely personal 
grievance. If it had so happened that his 
erratic tee shot from the 18th tee had 
pitched clear of the “ unfair’’ bunker, 
the man would have yelled the good 
points of the course from every club- 
house in the kingdom. 

Many golf links gain a fictitious 
reputation through enthusiastic players 
who play the game of their life on a first 
visit to the course. In the Midlands 
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most difficult 17 holes in the world 
here, but you should not call it an 
18-hole course.” 

The secretary asked the visitor to 
explain his reason, and the reply came. 
“‘ Well, it’s like this. I played the first 
17 holes in bogey and took ten for the 
last one. The green is not true, and the 
bunkers are all in the wrong places. 
My tee shot was most unfairly trapped,” 
etc., etc. 


one is apt to find many players who are 
unduly enthusiastic. From my personal 
experience the Nottingham golfers are 
the keenest players one can imagine. 
They are also “ stickers’’ to the rules 
and regulations. 

Hollinwell is an inland golf course. 
Primarily the committee pay attention 
to the greens, secondly to the all-round 
nature of the course, and especially the 
tees. I must say there is great 
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satisfaction in finding the teeing ground 
in as perfect a condition as the green. It 
is very rarely the case in modern golf 
and I commend the green committee at 
Hollinwell for their foresight in looking 
after the little things of the game. 

It would be only fair to say that this 
is the best test of golf in the Midlands. 
The subsoil is of grainy sand and the 
player may use a cleek with every con- 
fidence even when the ball is lying close 
to the ground. As one plays round, the 
naturalness of the hazards strike one as 
being a very rare sight. Some of the 
greens are placed in fairy hollows, one 
at the bottom of a long hill with a 
beautiful park adjoining being especially 
picturesque. 

Before mentioning that the course 
-measures over 6,000 yards, I must not 
forget to say that Tom Williamson has 
holed Hollinwell in 67. 

This remarkable score was done some 
time ago. It is not likely that it will 
ever be lowered. 

The lady members are very keen 
players, but they are only allowed the 
full course on four days in the week. 
It must be remembered that the English 
Ladies’ Championship took place at 
Hollinwell this year and was won by 
Mrs. F. W. Brown. This is the first 
occasion upon which a_champion- 
ship has been played over the links, 
although it must be recognised that 
the proprietors of the News of the 
World conferred a great honour upon 
this club when they chose it from all 
others outside of London to represent 
the headquarters for the finals of their 
important professional competition in 
1906. 

There is plenty of scope for the 
enthusiastic golfer who finds himself in 
Nottingham for a week with nothing 
particular to do. In the first place he 
will be wise to try the Bulwell Forest 
course. This is a strip of land that has 
been taken over by the corporation. 
In the North of England especially the 
council are beginning to realise what a 
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very large stride golf is making among 
the people. I spent four weeks at 
Skegness this summer, and on every 
side of me I met with young people who 
had come to the seaside fully decided 
to learn golf. On the sands one could 
perceive beginners hitting a golf ball 
about. Some of these folk would collect 
together and buy a club or two and a 
rubber cored ball. Then, in the early 
hours of the morning, they would come 
on to the hard dry sands and build their 
little golf course. It has been a great 
pleasure to watch them at the game, 
for I realise that in a year or so most of 
these young fellows will be able to play 
over a municipalised golf links if the 
local council is far seeing enough to 
appreciate the youthful desire for golf. 
Instead of watching football our younger 
generation will then be playing golf. 
A pleasing contrast. 

At Bulwell Forest the golfer will be 
surprised to play over such beautiful 
turf. There are places where the ball 
can be played with any club in the bag 
provided the stroke has been correctly 
timed from the tee. This is a very 
fairly laid out links and I notice very 
frequently that the erratic slogger is sadly 
punished at times. 

If one must slog at Bulwell it would 
be wise to slog in the right direction. 

It is a matter for wonderment why a 
large town like Birmingham has not a 
municipal golf course. At present there 
are seven or eight courses in the 
neighbourhood. It occurs to me that 
there are one or two open _ spaces 
outside the town where a golf links 
could be easily designed. 

From a purely personal notion the 
Handsworth course represents the best 
golf, but I have not played over the 
links since it has been lengthened. I 
should say the extra distance is all in 
its favour. I seem to recollect a very 
cleverly placed stream which continually 
got into the way of the players. It is 
strange that there should be a brook on 
so many of the best links. It forms 
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the principal hazard at St. Andrew’s 
and Westward Ho! to say nothing of 
} a score of other well-known courses. 

| In the Birmingham district there is a 
‘keen desire among golfers to play in 
team matches. I suppose there is no 
large town in the kingdom where so 
many club matches are played on 
Saturdays. There is a very fine course 
at Olton, six miles from Birmingham, 
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five. In the first place there is a 
stream winding its way in and out of 
the fairway and when the tee shot 
has been accurately struck, there is 
a great deal more for the golfer 
to do than merely call for a brassie and 
proceed to thwack the ball on to the 
green. The flag is a little way round 
the corner, and the player can only just 
see the side of the green. It appears 
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} and no golfer in the district should lose 
the opportunity of hitting a ball round 
this links. 

I may say there is a bunker in every 


corner. It is a more simple matter to 
say where there are no bunkers. 

The fairway is exceedingly well kept, 
and I would draw attention to a very 
deceptive hole (I forget its numerical 
value) where the golfer imagines he will 
be hole high in two shots. Bogey is 


that there are very few bunkers sur- 
rounding, so the golfer goes right out 
with his second shot. 

This is an exceedingly annoying hole, 
for, at a first glance there seems nothing 
to prevent the player from getting a 
four. Then, when the agonies of the 
second shot have been played, the 
golfer discovers a wing bunker 
hidden away to the left of the green 
and his ball is not improbably lying 
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securely at the bottom of it. Over the 
green to all intents and purposes it is 
clear, but I know of many shots that 
wander over the green and fall into a 
neatly designed hazard. 

I am not pretending that the golf at 
Olton is unfair, for I think exactly the 
opposite. I only mean to convey the 
impression that there are any number of 
holes on different courses where the 
approach to the hole looks absolutely 
clear and uninterrupted. It only requires 
a bad stroke to show how many bunkers 
there really are. 

The clubhouse at Olton is an old 
farmhouse, and the golfer will take 
especial notice of the beautiful woods 
that surround the course. 

It has been my good fortune to spend 
some very happy days on the links 
around Leamington. The golfer will 
be wise to make the Regent Hotel his 
headquarters when in Leamington. I 
have received most courteous treat- 


ment at this house, and everything in 
the neighbourhood is accessible. 
Let the golfer first of all visit the 


Warwickshire County golf club on 
St. Mary’s Common, Warwick. The 
electric trams from Leamington take 
one close to the course. Although 
possessing but nine holes there can be 
no possible doubt that this is a first-class 
inland course. 

I like the spirit in which the holes 
were laid out, and the pawky player 
who expects to stand on any one of the 
tees and play “shy” will have made 
a very serious error in coming here, 

It is the most ideal course for a 
slogger. He is tempted to “ swing out ” 
at every other shot. There is one hole 
in particular that I must mention— 
“The Cabbage Garden.”’ It was so 
named from an old garden formerly in 
the boundary field, and golfers were 
wont to try and carry the hazard, with 
the result that their ball went out of 
bounds into the field. 

At present the hole is a good two 
shotter, but a pulled second will land 
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the ball over a stone wall on to a public 
road and there is an ugly ditch to the 
right of the green. 

From the first green on the summit ; 
of the Lammas Hill a commanding view | 
is obtained of the old town—Warwick 
Castle and far away to the south above 
Broadway the. Cotswold Hills can be § 
distinguished. 

I have noticed a very interesting 
collection of golfing curios in the club- 
house. The feather balls are of great 
interest, and the late Mr. George 
Glennie’s pipe and snuff box are of 
particular value to all golfers who 
recollect his name in connection with 
the game. 

The pot-hunter will be in his element 
here. He can win the Queen Victoria 
Silver Cup, the Warwickshire Gold Cross, 
and the Moncrieff Silver Trophy. 

I was surprised to learn that the 
subscription to this most excellent golf 
club is only £2 a year. If would be well 
worth while for Londoners to join, for 
Warwick is easily accessible, and I can 
imagine no more attractive spot for a 
week-end. 

There are any number of country 
clubs which cater especially for the 
Saturday-to-Monday visitor. Of course 
it is necessary to have sleeping accom- 
modation quite near, and it is even 
more preferable to have one or two 
bedrooms in the club-house. 

The county of Suffolk is not generally 
associated with golf, and yet there is 
one links far away inland which possesses 
all the possibilities of a first-class test. 
I refer to the Royal Worlington Golf 
Club at Mildenhall, a few miles from 
Newmarket. 

It still remains but 9 holes, and I 
understand that proposals to enlarge the 
area have been refused. The committee 
are wise. It is the least sensible thing 
in the world to possess a really good 
9 holes, and then, at a moment’s notice, 
expect to add an additional nine of the 
same type and variety. 

It is on this course that the Cambridge 
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University team are permitted to play, 
and there could be no better test of 
golf to bring out the best of their game. 

Whenever one happens to notice an 
improvement in the Light Blue form, it 
is quite natural that the name of 
Mildenhall should be uppermost in our 
mind. 

Here is a natural course laid out for 
the good player. There is but one hole— 
the third—where the element of luck 
can in any way be answerable for the 
ultimate destination of the ball. 
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days the Royal and Ancient golf club 
may insist that a ball be played from 
where it lies. When this comes in force 
we shall do well to avoid Mildenhall, 
for our golf would then be a series of 
niblick shots. Of course there would 


be occasions when things went right, 
but most of us cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of driving into rushes. 

When I wrote that Suffolk was not 
generally associated with golf, I meant 
to refer to the inland sections of the 
county. Weare all acquainted with the 


BUXTON GOLF COURSE 


Every other hole is a good honest 
problem, and the golfer who plays steadily 
and straight will always be seen to 
advantage against the man who hits as 
hard as ever he can with but the smallest 
heed of direction. 

There are any number of rushes, and 
I would warn the golfer lest he should 
slice and find his ball in among them. 
It is practically an impossibility to 
remove the ball with the club. It is far 
better to pick out and lose two strokes. 

I know that most players object to 
pick out under penalty. One of these 


excellence of Aldeburgh, Felixstowe, etc. 
They have no superiors as seaside courses, 
and Ipswich is fortunate in possessing 
eighteen very testing holes. I would 
suggest that a large fortune could be 
made by anyone who ran a hydro in 
conjunction with a golf links. 

In the Midlands there are a good many 
hydros, and most of them are full all 
the year round. Take Buxton for 
instance. This most popular spa is over- 
run with boarding houses and _ hotels. 
Every other house seems to have a label 
upon it “en pension.”’ 
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It might be a very brilliant move if 
all the Buxton hotel proprietors joined 
hands and laid out a golf course away 
from the town. I am sure the idea 
would be a profitable one. 

Buxton is well served with golf links. 
The High Peak club is the most popular 
course at present. Many visitors play 
on this links for the valuable prizes that 
are offered in connection with the open 
meetings which are held at all times in 
the year. 

The Duke of Devonshire takes a deep 
interest in the club and presents a very 
fine challenge cup which I believe was 
won outright a couple of years ago. 

It is not often that any challenge 
trophy leaves a golf club, but I have 
found the golfers to be most keen 
and persevering in Buxton, so the 
gentleman who carried this prize away 
must have spent some time on the course 
before the competition each year. 

The visitor to this course will at once 


be attracted by the scenery, for the links 
is laid out on a common 1,200 feet above 


the sea level. It is an ideal spot for the 
golfer who needs bracing up, and he 
may be always assured of a_ hearty 
welcome. The hydros make a speciality 
in catering for the young golfer who takes 
a holiday by himself. I can personally 
recommend the Buxton hydro at all 
times of the year. 

There is much golf to be had at 
Cheltenham. The visitor will be wise to try 
the Cheltenham course first, for the golf 
is at times very good indeed. The links 
is laid out over a public common, and 
when I remarked that the golf is at 
times very good, I omitted to explain 
that there are occasions in the year 
when the local Militia rehearse over 
the golf course. It is no unnatural 
thing to drop fa ball into a bunker 
and then to suddenly see half-a-dozen 
heads rise over the top looking anxiously 
for the enemy. Golf under such cir- 
cumstances may be somewhat trying, 
but I fancy the manceuvres do not occur 
very frequently. 


The common land stands at a high 
altitude, and the air is most exhilarating. 
This is one of the links where a quarry 
forms the principal hazard. No matter 
where one goes inland in this country 
the inevitable quarry shows itself on the 
first possible occasion. 

When the golfer has satisfied himself 
that there is plenty of good golf to be 
had on the Cheltenham course, he might 
playa round with great pleasure to himself 
on the North Gloucestershire golf course 
—a very modern links situated some 
two miles from Cheltenham. 

As one plays away from the first tee 
a series of the most enchanting views is 
obtained. Let us proceed to the fifth 
green. On the left looking back to the tee 
one sees the famous Bittam’s Blue Bell 
Wood, and then away to the fore of us the 
Malvern Hills stand out with Cleeve Hill 
hidden snugly away to the right of them. 
The turf upon which we stand is soft 
and springy, and it is difficult to believe 
that the links is but two years old. 

The links was actually purchased from 
Sir Francis Barrow in 1910, and a year 
later the course was opened to the 
public. It is the most promising inland 
links inthe county. We take a huge elm 
tree as our line of direction and then, as 
we turn the corner, play our approach 
over the side of a little wood. Should 
the ball touch the branch of a tree the 
timid shriek of a pigeon will tell us that 
our approach has been heard. I could 
only wish there were more golf links as 
attractive as the North Gloucestershire. 

A correspondent has been good enough 
to write me an appreciative letter in 
which he concludes by remarking that 
I have not given sufficient notice to 
Wales in the articles that were signed 
with my name in this magazine. 

I gather that my friendly correspon- 
dent has a deep affection for Harlech 
and Aberdovey, for he tells me that the 
two short holes on the latter links are 
the best iron shots in the kingdom. 
This is an extremely bold statement to 
make, for there are numerous short 
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holes that many of us have not seen. 
Again, it is most difficult to judge a hole 
by merely looking at it. The eyesight 
is apt to be deceived. I can give an 
instance. 

On one occasion I was walking round 
a new course behind two well-known 
players, and when they came to the last 
tee I looked at the fairway in front of 
me and thought that one of the longer 
players might get into the bunker 
guarding the green unless he played 
short. 

It never occurred to me that he would 
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oasis in a mass of sandhills. The 
little patch of green grass is surrounded 
on all sides by soft sand and wire grass. 
If the ball is not correctly struck the 
player is quite likely to take “ ten” for 
the hole. 

For the long hitter who can use an 
iron club of sorts from the tee this hole 
is an absolutely fair one; but I think 
it is too stiff a test for the long handicap 
man. 

However it is a most popular hole, and 
Aberdovey is a course well worthy of 
mention in any golfing company. I like 
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carry the bunker and reach the green 
comfortably. But this he did, and I 
daresay anyone else looking casually at 
this hole would never dream of trying 
to reach the green from the tee. 

To return to Aberdovey. The short 
holes that my correspondent refers to 
include the “Cader.” We are all 
willing to admit that this is indeed a 
fine one-shotter, but how many players 
can reach the green with an iron club 
from the tee? In the first place 
there is a large sand bunker to 
carry and the green is merely an 


the motto of the club, “‘ If thou art not 
strong, be cunning.” 

I made mention of Harlech in the 
July number of this magazine which my 
correspondent may not have seen. The 
Royal St. David’s is recognised as one 


of the best courses in Wales. Preference 
is so much a matter of personal opinion 
that it is impossible to single out one 
course and say: “This is the finest 
golf links in the kingdom.” I made 
some sort of attempt to do so when 1 
mentioned Stoke Poges; but I found 
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that any number of people thought 
Woking its equal. 

Luckily for my own peace of mind I 
did not receive one note which said there 
was any better inland course. Harlech 
is well placed in the field of golf. I do 
not suppose there is any course where 
the entries for the competitions are so 
large. As I write the summer meeting 
has just concluded, and, to my astonish- 
ment, Mr. John Ball did not secure a 
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of any links whereupon they have 
decided to do battle. I have only one 
grievance against Llandrindod Wells— 
it is too difficult of access. Perhaps thi 
is my fault for living so far away. I 
could wish to spend six months at least! 
on this course. The members of the club} 
are always ready to extend a hearty 
welcome to any strange players who 
come to the club-house. 

Let me mention one hole which is of 
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prize. 
always very high, and Mr. Ball is 
penalised to a very large extent, so 
without abnormal good fortune on the 
greens he would not much expect to win. 


The class of entry at Harlech is 


There is certainly one course in 
Wales I ought to mention, for it 
was on this links that the Welsh ladies 
played their championship last year. 
Ladies are very particular about their 
golf, and I can answer for the excellence 


exceeding interest. Harry Vardon calls 
it “Death or Glory.” The tee box is 
at the side of a ravine, and the player, 
looking at the depths below, has to hit 
his ball across to the other side. I have 
heard varying accounts as to the exact 
distance across. It all depends who 
hits the ball. Anything over 300 yards 
is immediately disbelieved by the 
listeners, but if it is six o’clock in the 
evening and a collection of golfers are 
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sitting in front of the fire, they are 
agreeable to believe the story of a man 
hitting a ferocious ball which carried 
300 yards. As a matter of fact—to 
reach the green is, roughly, 290 yards ; 
and to reach the opposite bank—this is 
all one tries to do—is perhaps 190 yards. 

I have noticed that most of the balls 
go across the ravine in the pockets of 
the players. It may not be sporting, 


but it is very wise. 

There are two courses belonging to 
the same club at Llandrindod, and both 
are popular in the summer time. 

The Springs Hotel is chiefly visited 
by golfers and they speak well of it. 

It is quite time that more golf courses 
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were being designed in Wales, for there 
are very few at present. In all parts 
of the country I have noticed the most 
beautiful and attractive sites. The land 
above Llandrindod and the country 
around Abergavenny is most suitable 
for golf. At present the game is only 
played on links adjacent to large cities. 

Now that Wales is meeting Ireland 
each year at golf it is up to their Union 
to see that the game is not neglected in 
the obscure districts. 

There is room for fifty golf courses in 
Wales. It is only a matter of time— 
and money. 

I admit that the latter is a big 
consideration. 


ys, 
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THE PAST FIRST-CLASS CRICKET SEASON 


BY E. H. D. SEWELL 


THE alarums and excursions of the past 
winter notwithstanding it isa mostsuccess- 
ful cricket season we have just passed 
through. All the silly talk of decadence 
and loss of public interest has been 
silenced and the game has triumphed 
over all. It is well so. 

There was quite a flutter in certain 
dovecots when last February it was 
suggested that five of the first-class 
counties, to wit, Northants, Derbyshire, 
Worcestershire, Essex, and Somerset, 
might be removed from the first-class 
championship. But that those who were 
responsible for the suggestion had some 
grounds, the results of this season’s com- 
petition, when fuur of these five counties 
have, as they did last year, finished in 
the last five, tends to show. 

As to that all important factor the 
weather, the season has, on the whole 
been a splendid one. There were some 


rain-damaged wickets in May, and some 
heavy dews in July and August again 


aided the bowlers. Centuries have been 
many though not so numerous as in 
past years, such as 1904 and, I believe, 
1911. The general character of the 
wickets has been in favour of run getting, 
and it may be that the lesser number of 
three figure innings that have been scored 
is due to the altered character of batting 
in general, the play being slightly less 
“sticky ’” and dull than I have seen it 
in past years. 

As to the standard of cricket played 
I should say that it is not so high, with 
about half-a-dozen exceptions, such as 
Hobbs, Mead, Woolley, Tarrant, Mr. P. R. 
Johnson, and Gunn (G.), as it was in 
the late nineties and first half-dozen 
years of this century, but it is good on 
the whole and probably the best in the 
world, excepting that of Trumper, 
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Bardsley, and Macartney, who must 
rank with anything we have to show. 
On the general form of the season the 
Professionals are playing by far the 
biggest part just now. It is becoming 


harder and harder for amateurs to play 
in first-class cricket and, as proved by 
the experiences of M.C.C. in getting 
together what might almost be called 
the Team of Refusals to go to South 
Africa, to spare the money and time to 
go abroad. The team that is going is 
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KENT. 
Kent, the undisputed champions of 
1913, 
Played 28, won 20, lost 3, drew 5. 
in the old style of scoring, but under 
existing methods 


Played 28, won 20, lost 3, won on first innings 3. 
lost on first innings 1, and had 1 no result. 


Kent defeated Lancashire, Middlesex, 
Northants, Sussex, Warwickshire, Hants, 
Leicestershire and Essex twice each; 
Surrey, Gloucestershire, Somerset and 


THE KENT TEAM 


Standing : 


Seated: Blythe, D. W Carr, E. 


Huish, Fairservice, Hubble, Fielder, Humphreys, Hardinge, and Woolley. 
W. Dillon, C. E. Hatfield, and Seymour. 
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nothing, as regards its amateur element, 
like a First Choices team, more’s the pity 
whether it serves its purpose or no. On 
paper it has not so severe a task to face 
as confronted the last two teams under 
Messrs. P. F. Warner and H. D. G. 
Leveson-Gower. 

Dealing with the counties, I would 
preface my remarks by stating that this 
article was completed on the evening of 
September Ist, and that the counties, 
after Kent, are treated in any order. | 


Worcestershire once each. They were 
beaten by Surrey, Gloucestershire, and 
Notts. Both Yorkshire matches were 
drawn with Kent leading on first innings. 
They lost to Notts on first innings by 
14 runs at Canterbury, and scored 253 
to Worcester’s 131 for 5 in the no-result 
at Tunbridge Wells. 

Eighteen centuries were hit, Hardinge 
making 7, Seymour 5, Woolley 3, 
Humphreys 2, and Mr. E. W. Dillon 1. 
Hardinge made 5 in his last seven innings. 
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The figures of the first four in the 
averages are well worth setting down in 
full. They are as follows :-— 


Runs. Not out. Total. Highest. 
Hardinge ... 50 .. 6 ... 1989 .. 168 .. 
Woolley .... 40 .. 5 .. 1507 .. 
Seymour ... 48 .. 6 .. 1804 .. 124 .. 42°95 
Humphreys . 47 .. 4... 1554 .. 131 .. 36°13 
There is something very solid about 
these figures, and very match-winning 
when you consider that not one of the 
four is a slow scorer though only Woolley 
is really fast when set. 
To back up this champion type of 
batting was some high-class bowling 


from Blythe— 
O M. R. W. 
2254 .. 


Aver. 
44°29 
.. 43°05 


Average. 


966.4 .. 258 .. 145 .. 15°5 


and Fielder— 
O. M. R. W. Average. 
632.2 .. 103 .. 1071 .. 105 .. 18°97 


with Woolley— 
M R W. 


Average. 
1462 .. 83 .. 


O. 
586.5 .. 162 .. 17°61 


also doing well. 


The amateur element was less con- 
spicuous than it has been for many years 
in Kentish cricket, and as further proof 
that googlie bowling is not more effective 
on hard turf than on soft, Mr. D. W. Carr’s 
47 wickets for 18.55 runs each this year, 
as against his 49 for 9.59 last year, may 
be advanced. At the same time his 
average of wickets taken per innings is 
higher than that of Blythe, Fielder, 
Woolley, or Fairservice, 2s also it is in 
regard to wickets taken per over bowled. 
Mr. A. P. Day did little, Mr. E. W. Dillon 
played one great innings at the Oval, and 
Mason played but five innings. To their 
professionals Kent owe nearly everything 
this season. 

The success was a very popular one, 
and the return of the Championship to 
the south once more was welcomed as 
being for the good of the game. It would 
be hailed with delight if next season one 
of the counties which has yet to win the 
honour should succeed in doing so. 


YORKSHIRE. 


Considering that they finished second 
the Yorkshire XI. must be said to have 
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had another good season, but somehow 
they did not succeed in impressing on- 
lookers or opponents with the fact that 
they were really value for the position. 
Still, there it is, and there they are. 
They were once again the hardest side 
in England to beat. 

Booth showed the expected improve- 
ment and finished with 152 wickets and 
1,020 runs in county matches, a fine 
achievement if not quite up to some of 
the great deeds of Hirst, Rhodes, and 
Haigh in the past. Hirst 1,383 runs and 
87 wickets, Drake 102 wickets and 875 
runs, Rhodes 1,531 runs and 62 wickets 
all performed usefully from beginning to 
end, without doing what we have some- 
how or other come to expect Yorkshire 
cricketers to do. It is their fault if we 
are greedy. Dolphin came on a good 
deal as a wicket-keeper, and has not long 
to wait for representative honours if he 
goes on at this rate. Drake improved 
on past performances but is of rather 
a lethargic temperament, Wilson 
(B. B.) continues to ignore valuable 
physical properties of height and reach 
and strength, and to play slow sedate 
cricket at the rate of 20 to 25 runs per 
hour. <A welcome feature of the season 
was the reappearance, after Winchester 
went down, of Mr. E. R. Wilson, and 
he at once made his presence felt 
by his splendid length bowling and 
by getting a century though he 
batted but eight times. Yorkshire 
still seems to suffer acutely from dearth 
of amateurs, for which there seems no 
help. Sir A. W. White was again very 
successful as captain, and played several 
useful innings. 


SURREY. 


At the hour of penning this article 
Surrey have not completed their card 
so that reference to figures achieved is 
practically impossible. Hobbs must be 
nearly if not quite top of the purely 
county aggregates, though it is a neck 
and neck affair with Mead at the time 
of writing, just as it was, curiously 
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enough, a few years ago between 
Hayward (Surrey) and Mr. C. B. Fry 
(Hants, then Sussex). Mead has played 
more innings by seven or eight than 
Hobbs, and that, of course, counts. 


Most people would place Hobbs easily 
first among batsmen of the season. 
He has had a splendid year in every way, 
and I doubt not Mr. M. C. Bird has 
adopted the soundest of policies in 
ignoring him as a bowler. Mr. Bird has 
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taken more wickets than anyone. That is 
in all cricket this year. In his case he has 
neglected batting for bowling as Hobbs 
has bowling for batting—to the general 
good of Surrey. 

The most improvement has been shewn 
by Harrison who had made 1,241 runs 
with an average of 41.3 by the end of 
August, and was second to Hobbs and 
a long way ahead of Hayward and 
Hayes, in point of average, at that time. 


KENT V. SUSSEX AT CANTERBURY. WOOLLEY AND HARDINGE BATTING 
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had to endure quite a lot of criticism 
for over-working’’ Hitch, but the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. 
With Smith indisposed and Rushby 
right off colour for many matches Surrey 
has achieved third position in the table 
with practically only one bowler! Only 
Dennett 1,175, Relf (A. E.) 1,156, Booth 
1,061, Blythe 1,032, Tarrant 982, 
Iremonger 969, Wass 959, and Thompson 
151, had bowled more overs than Hitch, 
927, by the Ist September, and he had 
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When Hayward retires Harrison is 
there to go in first, and later to 
take Hayes’ place as a first slip, the 
equal of most and second to few in 
England. For he has the hands 
without which tip-top first slip fielding 
is rarely possible. Rheumatism, sciatica, 
and lumbago have kept Smith and 
Rushby fairly quiet this season, and 
there seems to be scarcely anyone coming 
on in Surrey to take their places. 

‘In batting it is quite a different matter. 
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There is plenty of talent from Mr. D. J. 
Knight downwards. Whether it is all 
available for future use time alone can 
show. In Sandham, Peach, and Cook (a 
left-hander) Surrey have three promising 
professional batsmen, and in Messrs. 
Knight, M. and J. Howell three amateurs 
ot perhaps even greater ability. Strudwick 
has kept wicket as well as ever, and to 
follow him are two very capable ones in 
Sullivan and Narraway. The outlook, 
except in regard to bowling, is rosy 
indeed at the Oval. If one could see in 
the material available anything that 
promised wickets in any numbers one 
might venture to predict a return of 
leading honours to Kennington in the 
near future, but at the moment there is 
no adequate reply to the first query 
which would be put to the Surrey 
prophet, viz., ‘“‘ Where’s your bowling 
coming from ? ” 

On the whole it has been a good year 
at the Oval—a very good year when you 


consider the inability of Smith and 
Rushby to do themselves justice and the 


lack of bowling reinforcements. The 
only regrettable feature has been 
the enforced absence, through  ill- 
ness, of the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, Lord Alverstone. It is the 
fervent wish of everybody connected 
with Surrey cricket that he may be 


present again next season. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


It may seem a curious statement to 
make, but the Northamptonshire XI. 
has done considerably better this year 
to finish fourth to Kent, Yorkshire, and 
Surrey than it did last year in finishing 
second to Yorkshire. The cricket it 
showed this season was a big improve- 
ment on that of 1912 when its final record 
read :— 

18 played, 10 won, 1 lost, 7 drawn. 
as against this year’s 
22 played, 12 won, 4 lost, 1 won on first innings, 
5 lost on first innings. 
This year’s record in terms of the best 


understood cricket phraseology is :— 
22 played, 12 won, 4 lost, 6 drawn. 
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The respective winning percentages 
were 70.58 in 1912 and 61.81 in 1913. 

Owing to accident and injury the team 
were without Mr.G. A. T. Vials, the chosen 
captain, and East for many matches, 
Mr. Vials playing only six and East only 
seventeen innings. This was a great 
handicap in one way, but it may have 
proved an advantage in others for all we 
can say. The bowling devolved on 
Thompson,Smith,and Wells (who was also 
out of some matches owing toinjury). The 
figures of the chief bowlers for the two 
years are instructive, especially when 
we remember that 1912 was more of a 
bowlers’ year than that just over. 


1912. 1913. 

in. W. Aver. R. W. 

Smith ....1021.. 64..12-15 1662..100. 
Thompson 1547..106..14°59 2415..138. 
East 648.. 41..15°80 343.. 15..22°86 
Wells .... 874.. 44..19°86 1495.. 71..21°05 


Last year Kent and Lancashire were 
not opposed. This year these two 
provided two defeats, one win and one 
drawn game (Lancashire were beaten by 
four wickets at Northampton, but at 
Manchester they won on first innings 
with 293 and 148 for 7 against 154 and 
126 for 6, a virtual victory). Yorkshire 
were beaten by 20 runs at Leeds but 
won the match at Northampton on first 
innings with scores of 333 and 141 for 3 
against 305 and 254 for 7 (an even draw, 
old style of reckoning). A certain 
amount of particularly “ silly’ capital 
was made by some of the worst enemies 
of first-class cricket out of the fact that 
neither Yorkshire nor Lancashire could 
beat Northants, one of the counties they 
were instrumental in suggesting should 
be removed from the first-class circle. 
A better way to make inter-county 
relations inharmonious, or to encourage 
the ignorant and uneducated among the 
crowd to boo and barrack when next 
time these teams meet, could scarcely 
be devised. As it is there was a dis- 
graceful scene at Northampton thi 
season when Lancashire were in the field 
so that, obviously, very little encourage 
ment is needed in certain quarters td 
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make things hideous. Of course there is 
but a very small public for such cheap 
wit, but it is big enough to do quite a 
lot of harm by helping to drive more 
amateurs off the first-class county cricket 
field. 

Last season the highest individual 
aggregate was 650, this time there are 
six higher aggregates including three of 
of over a thousand, viz., Haywood 1,433, 
Smith 1,292, and Mr. W. H. Denton 1,055, 
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early in the year, questioned their right 
to be in the first-class championship. 


NOTTS. 


Considering the lengthy absence of Mr. 
A. O. Jones, owing to illness which every- 
one deplores, Notts did very well indeed 
this season to be sixth in the table of 
counties on the evening of the day they 
concluded their programme, to wit, 
August 25th, with a defeat, after havnig 
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to whom belongs the record individual 
score made by a Northants batsman, he 
having compiled 230 notout against Essex, 
this being the second highest individual 
score of the season. Haywood owes his 
position as No. 1 in the averages to his 
run-getting during the last five or six 
weeks of the season and not to reliable 
and consistent scoring. 

Altogether, it has been a good year 
for Northants, and the best answer they 
could have made to those of us who, 


had the worst of the wicket, at Chester- 
field. Once again the side went through 
its home programme unbeaten, its five 
defeats being sustained from Surrey, 
Yorkshire, Middlesex, Gloucestershire, 
and Derbyshire ‘“‘ away.’’ Bowling is the 
eleven’s chief want, not one of the regular 
bowlers having taken a hundred wickets. 
The best was Wass’s 98 for 21.01 runs 
each. Iremonger bowled 969 overs for 
94 wickets at 22.1 runs each, and Riley, a 
left-hander of whom much was expected, 
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could take only 45 wickets for 25.8 runs 
each in the course of 543 overs, a poor 
performance. In batting, G. Gunn 
1,596, J. Gunn 1,397, and Lee 1,087, 
have obtained most runs, the successful 
nonchalant methods of the brothers Gunn 
having been quite a feature of the season, 
while the improvement shewn by Lee 
was perhaps the most welcome. Lee’s 
average jumped from 19.6 in the wet 
season of 1912 to 32.9 this year. Hard- 
staff was dropped, and has never fulfilled 
promise shown in Australia. Nor has 
Payton who played 26 innings for 519 
runs and an average of 22.5, against 
24.2 last year, quite come up to his field 
yet. Whysall is another distinct dis- 
appointment, 340 runs in 19 innings in 
a batsman’s year being a very poor 
result. During August Mr. A. W. Carr of 
Sherborne played regularly and with 
success, scoring 431 in 12 innings. Here 
and there Alletson has hit a good innings, 
but 634 for 30 innings is a very moderate 
result in a run-getting year. Of the 
dozen centuries hit for Notts G. Gunn 
claims 6, J. Gunn 3, Lee 2, and Carr the 
remainingone. Intheabsence of Mr. A.O. 
Jones, Dr. G. O. Gauld captained the 
eleven on most occasions, though the 
honour also devolved on Iremonger more 
than once. 

The most remarkable individual per- 
formance of the Notts season was G. 
Gunn’s century in both innings against 
Yorkshire at Trent Bridge, the second 
having been hit in time that Mr. Jessop 
would have been proud of. I have not 
the exact figures by me, but Gunn scored 
his hundred out of about 115 on the 
board. A truly splendid batting achieve- 
ment, the opposition duly considered. 


MIDDLESEX. 


Middlesex had an in-and-out sort of 
season. Mr. P. F. Warner’s indifferent 
health of course affected the side, and Mr. 
G.G. Napier and Clarke from whom, at the 
beginning of the season, many wickets 
were expected were out of form, taking 
12 and 5 respectively in 72 and 48 overs. 
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J. T. Hearne bowled wonderfully well 
at times, but the honours of the season 
go to J. W. Hearne, 1,576 runs, with an 
average of 52.53 and 104 wickets for 
22.1 runs each. Tarrant, 1,279, with an 
average of 41.25 and 113 wickets for 
16.49 runs each was a good second, and 
Hendren, 1,026 runs, average 34.2, a 
useful third. These three professionals 
played 32 innings each. 

In August Mr. J. Douglas (Dulwich and 
Cambridge) announced his retirement 
from county cricket, and thus another 
of the many great cricketers who have 
played for Middlesex drops out of the 
game, lamented and not readily for- 
gotten. Mr. Douglas wasa great batsman 
and outfield, a cricketer on any wicket. 

Considering his indifferent health Mr. | 
Warner did splendidly to get 987 runs | 
in 26 innings. Mr. F. T. Mann had one 
great day against Worcestershire which he 
would have enjoyed as much as those who 
watched his robust hitting, but Messrs. 
N. Haig and M. H. C. Doll did not quite 
fulfil expectation. Murrell was good 
behind the stumps but did not get 
enough runs. 


SUSSEX. 


Inasmuch as they won ten matches 
Sussex have had a good year. All the old 
stagers have done fairly well and there is 
distinct promise in the form of Jupp, 
Street, and Tate of the professionals, 
and in Messrs. P. G. H. Fender, H. L. 
Wilson, and A. H. Lang of the amateurs. 
Mr. N. J. Holloway seems to be in danger 
of becoming only a new-ball-bowler. 
Perhaps his cricket was upset by the 
statement that was once made in print 
that he bowled well “only until the 
top was worn off the pitch,” a back- 
handed sort of compliment calculated 
to destroy nerve power. He had several 
new-ball successes but did not appear 
formidable after the shine was off the 
ball. For the first half of the season 
Mr. Fender showed form that justified 
selection for the Gentlemen, but once 
there, he fell woefully from his high 
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estate. Mr. H. L. Wilson, formerly of 
Suffolk, played many useful innings, as did 
Mr. H. P. Chaplin, while A. E. Relf was 
once again the best all-rounder. R. Relf 
was hardly so successful as might have 
been expected, but he and Vine, who 
beat all records for successive appear- 
ances for any county, had far from a bad 
season. When he turned out in his 
benefit match this season at Hastings 
Vine was making his 391st consecutive 
appearance for Sussex, not having missed 
a match since June 19, 1899. This record 
just eclipses that of Killick for the same 
county. Another youngster of some 
promise is the fast bowler, Roberts. 
Both he and Jupp are pretty good fields, 
which is much to be thankful for in these 
days of young cricketers who bat but 
don’t bowl and can’t field, or who bowl 
but can’t field and don’t make runs. 


LANCASHIRE. 


Whether they had the bowling or not 
—and upon that point only those who 
played regularly in the team can speak 
with anything approaching conviction— 
the Lancashire team did not think they 
had the bowling for so long a hard wicket 
season. For this reason there were 
probably fewer cases of early declaration, 
or of making their opponents follow on, 
than would otherwise have been the 
case. The team won seven matches and 
lost none on first innings, while it won 
seven and lost eleven outright. On the 
face of them these figures look as though 
not until the lead on first innings was lost 
did the Lancashire XI. go for the win 
outright. In other words, that having 
secured the lead on first innings it played 
for safety. I hope I do the team no 
injustice in this reading of its tactics for 
the season. 

Four of the team had a fine batting 
season with, almost needless to add, 
J. T. Tyldesley showing the way. He 
scored 1,609 runs in 41 innings, being 
followed closely by Makepeace with 
1,577 in 45 innings, by E. Tyldesley with 
1,306 in 44 innings, and Mr. A. H. Hornby 
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with 1,267 in 45 innings. Heap 913 in 
43 innings and Sharp 886 in 38 innings 
were next best, the last named having 
quite a moderate season in such a year 
of sunshine and hard wickets. Mr. K. G. 
Macleod was, unfortunately, not the 
expected success, hitting across the ball 
proving as fatal as usual on the quick 
pitches; but his catching and fielding 
were almost as good as ever. [Ill-health 
has prevented him from fulfilling the 
great promise he showed during his last 
year at Cambridge and for a season or 
two after. More’s the pity, for he 
promised to be right among the top- 
sawyers as a forcing bat and fieldsman, 
and among the very useful as something 
more than a change bowler, medium 
paced right hand. Between them J. T. 
and E. Tyldesley scored 7 of the 13 
hundreds hit for Lancashire this season. 
J. T. was 16th in the general averages 
for the season when _ Lancashire’s 
programme was completed, Makepeace 
being 22nd. 

Coming to the bowling, the figures 
certainly do not support the belief that 
Lancashire’s chief bowlers were not good 
enough to satisfy the requirements of the 
occasion. 62 for 18.67, 110 for 19.50, 106 
for 20.46 are the results achieved by Heap, 
Huddleston, and Dean _ respectively. 
Had Mr. A. H. Hornby given them more 
to do*with opponents going for the runs 
the cricket chances are that their figures 
would have been better, for many of 
the 1,158, 2,145, and 2,169 runs hit off 
the three men respectively were of the 
wholly “‘ useless’ type of run, many of 
them helping nothing towards winning 
the game. In a hard year averages of 
18, 19, and 20 runs per wicket are by no 
means bad. Only five bowlers in England 
who played regularly had secured their 
wickets for fewer than 18 runs apiece 
up to August 23rd, the last day of the 
Lancashire season, and they were Blythe, 
Drake, Smith (S. G.), Thompson, and 
Tarrant. Who would care to place any 
but Blythe of this five as better bowlers 
in a dry year than Heap, Huddleston, 
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and Dean? I should class the Lanca- 
shire trio next to Blythe and equal to 
Thompson. But, for quite a long time 
prophets have had scant recognition in 
their own country, and it may be that 
on the strength of this fact Lancashire 
has had the “ unsatisfactory” season 
they have had. 

For the vest, Lancashire has the 
cricketers but, well, things have not 
perhaps gone quite all right for them. 
Another season the same team may 
win the championship. It is quite 
capable of doing so. Into comment 
on the differences of opinion between 
committee and captain that became 
more or less public property at the | 
end of August it would be wiser, 
perhaps, not to enter. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Thanks to Dipper 1,322, Mr. C. O. H. 
Sewell 916, Langdon 916, and Dennett | 
153. wickets for 20.51 runs_ each, 


Gloucestershire had quite a successful 


season. Last year they won 3 in 18 J 
matches, this year 8—including wins 
over Kent, Yorkshire, and Notts, 
sufficient in themselves to make the 
year memorable—out of 22 matches. 
Mr. G. L. Jessop, in great form for the 
Gentlemen, performed spasmodically for 
the county, but was second to Dipper in 
the averages. Parker’s 64 wickets were 
very costly, 32.5 apiece, and Gange, the 
next regular, had 54 for 25.6. The side 
badly wants some bowling to support | 
Dennett. Mr. D. C. Robinson, Smith, 
and Board kept wickets in turns. 


HANTS AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Disappointing both. Both have better 
sides than their results, and it is not for 
anyone outside the confines uf two of 
our most sporting shires to attempt to 
excuse the lowly positions on the 
counties’ table occupied by both. Hamp- 
shire have had two or three of the men 
of the year in Mead, Hon. L. H. Tennyson 
and Mr. C. H. Abercrombie, but have 
suffered from the illness during last 
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off-season of Kennedy and the mythical 
legend which makes Newman out to be 
a batsman. It is a great pity that 
Mr. Hesketh Prichard could not play 
more frequently. Mead has had a great 
year, Brown an in-and-out sort of 
one, with Stone and Bowell as useful 
as ever. The hard wickets suited Messrs. 
Tennyson and Abercrombie’s punching 
policy, but they must be seen in a 
“ difficult’”’ batting year before we 
place them among the great, a position 
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of Leicester’s rather lean year. Another 
was the welcome reappearance of Mr. C. 
E. De Trafford who actually scored his 
highest innings in first-class cricket, after 
having virtually retired from the game. 
In the light of the dearth of bowling that 
seems to exist in Leicestershire’s team 
the absence of Astill as a regular member 
of the team seems inexplicable. Skelding 
showed promise of bowling utility, but 
Shipman has never fulfilled promise and 
King, the best all-rounder still, grows no 
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too frequently assigned to any new 
arrival should he happen to come off in 
his first half-dozen innings. As usual 
Hampshire were one of the most 
attractive sides in the competition, and 
it was a great pity Mr. A. C. Johnston 
and Captain W. N. White could not 
play more frequently. 

The sturdy hitting of Mr. W. N. Riley 
directly he had been left out of the 
Cambridge XI. was one of the features 


younger. On the whole, a not very 
encouraging season but—others have not 
done so well. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


The Champions of 1911 have marked 
time, and are much indebted to Quaife, 
Baker, Charlesworth, Parsons, and Jeeves 
for the fact. Ninth in 1912, they are 
tenth this year. The first four alone 
achieved a thousand aggregate and 
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Jeeves had the only “bag” of 100 
wickets. Mr. F. R. Foster, handicapped in 
May by an injury to his ribs, could make 
only 782 runs in 36 innings in a run- 
getting season, and so far from the hard 
wickets suiting his bowling better than 
the soft ones of 1912, his 91 wickets in 
801 overs this year cost 24.6 runs each 
as against 85 wickets in 579 overs for 
16.2 runs apiece last season. 

Kinneir dropped out of the side in the 
most mysterious manner after getting 
152 not out against Surrey at the Oval 
in May. Quaife had a great season, 
scoring six centuries in splendid form. 
His two centuries at the Oval in May 
were made by as perfect batting as 
anybody could wish to see, and he is 
still, as he always has been since he 
came into the first rank, the ‘‘ Compleat 
Cricketer,” pocket edition. Parsons 
showed promise and will improve as 
long as he uses his height and strength, 
and Charlesworth had another good year. 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Last year Worcestershire won 1 in 20 
matches, this year 6 in 20. They 
defeated Lancashire and Somerset twice 
each, Middlesex and Gloucestershire once, 
finishing off with two wins at Lord’s and 
Taunton largely due to the fine bowling 
of Burrows and Mr. W. B. Burns and the 
batting of Chester and Mr. G. N. Foster. 
Burrows alone got 100 wickets and 
Bowley alone a thousand runs for the club, 
to wit, 100 exactly and 1,464 respectively. 
Mr. H. K. Foster had several successes, 
as did G. N. during August, and the 
seventeen-year-old Chester promises to 
be an England player in due course. It 
all depends upon the head on his 
shoulders. He generally got his runs 
when runs were most wanted. Pearson 
did well, especially in his benefit match 
when he scored 113 not out at Worcester 
against Surrey. Mr. W.B. Burns had 866 
runs and 43 wickets for 30.8 each as his 
share in the season’s fun, and Bowley 
hit 4 of the 15 hundreds hit for Worcester, 
Chester 3, Pearson3, Messrs. G. N. Foster 
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2, H. K. Foster, Burns, and Simpson- 
Hayward one each. 

Burrows’ performance in getting 100 
wickets for 21.41 each was in every way 
a great one in a hot summer for a man 
who was forty-one years of age last June 
and who is of his proportions and weight. 
A more genuine cricketer and trier never 
played county cricket than this stout- 
hearted fellow, who, when he has done 
most of the bowling (he sent down nearly 
200 overs more than anyone else on the 
side) takes a rest and goes in about 
eighth or ninth wicket down ready to 
have a go no matter who is bowling or 
what the state of the wicket. He made 


many useful scores in his modest aggre- 
gate of 291, winding up with one out of 
the ground in the last match of the year. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Derbyshire won their first three 
matches, by 9, 8, and 7 wickets 
respectively, against Essex, Hampshire, 
and Warwickshire. All kinds of 
extravagant hopes were indulged in 
by some of the critics, hopes which must 
have amused the Derbyshire eleven as 
much as they did some of those who had 
a fairly shrewd idea of just what value 
to place upon those somewhat flash-in- 
the-pan victories. Why a side that had 
finished for years in the last half-dozen 
among the counties should without any 
alteration in its constitution, except that 
of a spirited captain entirely strange to 
first-class cricket, suddenly assume the 
mantle and style of a champion county 
eleven was past all comprehension. After 
the third success—and probably the best 
victory of all, that against Warwickshire 
at Derby on May 21, 22, 23—the eleven 
never looked like winning again until 
half Notts were out for 37 on Monday, 
August 25 in an attempt to get 122 to 
win. It is true that the scheme for 
reckoning the county championship gave 
Derbyshire three points to Leicester- 
shire’s one at Ashby-de-la-Zouche on 
July 26, 28, 29; but on that occasion 
Derbyshire had to get 161 to win outright 


and had lost 7 wickets for 116 in fourth 
innings—a virtual defeat. By 34 runs 
they gained first innings points in the 
following match with Essex at Derby 
their visitors with 3 wickets standing 
wanting 49 to win outright. 

In considering the Derbyshire season 
as a whole it has also to be borne in 
mind that Kent, Surrey, Yorkshire, and 
Middlesex were not opposed, and that 
Notts was the only eleven above half way 
in the table of counties that they 
managed to beat. For that success they 
had in some degree to thank the weather. 
Still, the season has to be regarded as in 
the nature of an advance although the 
individual figures secured are distinctly 
moderate. Mr. L. Oliver’s 957 total in 36 
innings and Cadman’s 869 in 34 innings 
are easily the best batting figures. 
Mr. T. Forester’s 65 wickets for 27.4 runs 
each and Morton’s 60 for 18.6 each were 
the best bowling analyses. The last named 
was out of several games owing to an 
injured hand, but Cadman failed to 
average 2 wickets per innings bowled 
in, and Slater, who made a_ good 
analysis against Essex at Leyton can 
show only 16 wickets as the result of 
bowling in 25 innings. 


ESSEX. 


On the same day that the Lancashire 
season ended that of Essex also ran its 
course. It is, unfortunately, only too 
true that another bad season has to be 
recorded. Only two games were won, 
both against Sussex by the way, and 
only twice did the Essex XI. lead their 
opponents on the first innings, viz., 
against Surrey and Hampshire at Leyton. 
The cause of the consistent failures of 
Essex is not far to seek. I can 
see no reason for mystery in the 
matter. It is simply that the eleven is 
not good enough to do better. Surely 
it is far wiser to admit the fact than to 
sit and wonder why. 

The most pleasing feature of the 
Mem season has been the improvement shewn 
mm by the two young professionals Russell 
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(A. C.), son of stout old Tom Russell, 
and Freeman (J.), nephew of the grounds- 
man at Leyton, who has made more runs 
for Essex, owing to the excellence of his 
wickets, than anyone. Russell jumps 
from an average of 16.4 in 1912 to one 
of 34.5 this year, and Freeman from 
23.2 to 34.6 

The welcome reappearance of Mr. C. D. 
Mclver made a good deal of difference to 
the side and helped to remove from the 
first wicket partnerships of Essex much 
of the sedate slowness that was handi- 
capping the eleven so much. Mr. McIver 
hit a couple of hundreds and generally 
treated the half volley on its merits. He 
kept wicket fairly well and is a decided 
acquisition. The captain, Mr. J. W.H.T. 
Douglas, hada very poor season with both 
bat and ball, totalling only 476 runs in 
innings and taking only 53 wickets for 
3128.9 runs in 477 overs. Buckenham also 
had a bad year, 57 wickets for 35.9 runs 
each in 544 overs and 416 runs in 28 
innings. Tremlin’s reappearance after 
his illness in 1912 was, unfortunately, 
not a success, his modest 57 wickets 
costing 27.5 runs each. I had heard 
such a glowing account of the googlie 
bowling abilities of the Old Etonian Mr. 
O. C. Bristowe, who is still in his teens, 
that I looked for something better than 
the 10 wickets for 48.70 runs apiece 
which represent his eight matches’ work. 
He is said to spin the ball as much as 
J. W. Hearne, which, if true, proves once 


“more that spin is not everything. That 


once great bowler, W. Mead, is coming 
to the end of his career and during the 
past season took only 29 wickets in 
19 innings bowling 319 overs for 26.2 
runs per wicket. The eleven had only the 
occasional services of Mr. G. M. Louden, 
a medium fast right hander from Ilford 
who heads the bowling figures with 
18 wickets in 10 innings for 20.6 runs 
each. Considering the barrenness of the 
land as regards bowling ability it would 
seem that a good deal more use might 
have been made of this promising bowler 
than to let him average only 13 overs 
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perinnings. Mr. F. L. Fane finished up the 
season in great style and averaged 33.9 
per innings against 17.5 in 1912, but Mr. 
P. Perrin was often off colour. Even so he 
averaged 33.0 and failed by only 76 runs 
to reach a thousand total in 31 attempts. 
There is no need for Essex to despair, 
for with a very keen chairman of com- 
mittee and the promise shewn by Russell, 
Freeman, Messrs. G.B. Davies (Rossall and 
Cambridge), O. C. Bristowe, and G. M. 
Louden there is a nucleus of young 
players of a distinctly useful type. But 
bowling, well managed, is badly needed, 
and it is not an easy matter to get both 
at a moment’s notice. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Somerset’s season was a better one in 
fact than on paper, but it was not a very 
great one at that. Eleven matches were 
lost against eight lost last year, and in 
both years two were won. Mr. P. R. 
Johnson was once more the best bat on 
the side, when he could spare the time 
to play. He played 18 innings this year 
against 11 last and averaged 38.4 against 
32.6. To Braund belonged the honour 
of the highest score of the year, to wit, 
257 not out against Worcestershire at 
Bath in June, but his 28 other innings 
produced only 728 runs. Mr J.C. White’s 
slow left arm bowling was a feature of 
the season, and it was a pity there was 
no place for him in the Gentlemen’s 
elevens this year. The wicket-keeping 
of Mr. A. E. Newton was almost, if not 
quite as good as ever, but he could not 
play at all regularly. Braund’s 985 and 
Mr. White’s 93 were Somerset’s nearest 
to the thousand aggregate and the 
hundred wickets total. 


THE ’VARSITY MATCH. 


The University match this year was 
remarkable for some very moderate 
batting and poor fielding and catching, 
especially on the part of Oxford, for a 
splendid innings by Mr. R. V. Bardsley 
and some good wicket-keeping by Mr. 
R.H.Twining. The scores were: Oxford 
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141 and 191, Cambridge 187 and 146 for 
6 wickets. Mr. R. B. Lagden made 71 
and 45 for the winners, thanks largely to 
missed catches on the part of the losers, 
for whom Mr. I. P. F. Campbell, out of 
his accustomed position at mid-off, has 
probably never fielded less effectively. 
A feature of the game was the extra- 
ordinary way in which Mr. Mulholland 
managed the Cambridge bowling in 
Oxford’s first innings. The first three 
wickets fell at 2, 14 and 17, and very 
shortly afterwards although he was 
carrying all before him and is a big 


wickets of Messrs. Bardsley, Colman, and 
Knott for nothing. Mr. Woodroffe must 
be constituted curiously if he was the 
least bit tired. My view of the innings 
is that had he been kept on Oxford would 
have been out for fewer than half the 
141 they were “allowed” to get. The 
Cambridge fielding was fairly good. 
Before close of play Messrs. A. H. Lang 
and B. S. Cumberlege had scored 44 for 
no wicket, staying out the awkward hour 
well though luckily, owing to a dropped 
catch. 

Next morning Mr. Mellé soon bagged 


first hands. 

innings up to 45. He then had a lucky 
over of full tosses and long hops and 
went to 60 very quickly. 

Mr. Mellé was the best of a very 
moderate attack. He bowls practicall 
but one ball, the plainest and most obvious 
of in-swingers, at a medium pace right 
handed. There has been this season no 
variety whatever in his attack, but he 
is such a thorough cricketer that this 
will come in due course. In a small 
scoring game Mr. C. U. Peat is to all 
intents and purposes a passenger unless 
he gets three or four wickets with the 
new ball at starting, for he is not a first 
class field or batsman. It was rathei 


ae strong fellow Mr. K. H. C. Woodroffe 
a was taken off. On a cool day with th 
Us additional fillip of having taken the 

pee both men and had Mr. P. H. Davies caught 
C= Mr. Lagden with his score at 16 it is 
= probable that Oxford would have led o 
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extraordinary, therefore, that Mr. 
Campbell did not begin with him. 

Mr. Bardsley went for the bowling at 
once, and in first-class style, on Oxford 
going in46runsinarrears. His was by far 
the best cricket shewn in the match. In 
less than half-an-hour 33 runs had been 
hit and then Mr. Twining was caught at 
mid-on. Mr. G. R. R. Colman, who 
fielded better than any other Oxonian 
in the match, was out for a single and the 
arrears still to be knocked off Oxford 
were fighting hard. Mr.W.G. K. Boswell, 
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that could be felt fell upon the huge 
crowd present. In this simple but most 
effective and touching way did Lord’s, 
in the very height of the most important 
match of the year, pay its tribute to the 
memory of a great ’Varsity cricketer 
and English gentleman, Mr. Alfred 
Lyttleton whose remains were that 
day and at that hour being carried 
to their last resting place at Hagley. As 
fit and as well as ever a man could be 
but a very short time before, the late 
Alfred Lyttleton had reappeared in the 
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the second best bat on the Oxford side, 
was promoted from fifth to second wicket 
down, and fully justified the honour by 
helping Mr. Bardsley to add 65 in under 
the hour for the third wicket. Whereupon 
Mr. Bardsley was most flukily stumped 
from a rebound, and from this point the 
tide turned again in favour of Cambridge. 

During the day, at noon precisely, play 
was stopped for a couple of minutes. All 
the players bared their heads. In an 
instant, as though drilled, the pavilion 
rose as one man and uncovered. A hush 


cricket field, and had made as good an 
innings of 88 as ever delighted cricketer’s 
eyes, “ all off the middle,” as one county 
cricketer who saw the innings said to me 
next day. The exertion was too much 
for muscles long quiescent, and, in spite 
of an operation one of the finest 
exponents the game ever knew slowly 
sank and died. A _ cricketer’s death, 
surely. 

Cambridge had again to try to survive 
the last half hour but failed to do so this 
time, and one of their best bats was 
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settled for the match when Mr. Mellé 
bowled Mr. Lang with only 9 runs scored. 
The second wicket fell at 17 next 
morning, and with Mr. Lagden soon 
missed—an easy catch—Oxford had 
thrown their best chance away, for he 
and Mr. Kidd soon put the result beyond 
doubt—excepting always the possibility 
in this delightful game of a hat-trick. 
Mr. Lagden’s 45 was a better innings 
than his 71, but neither enhanced 
his reputation. A fine wristy punishing 
bat when set he takes longer getting 
set than any player I can_ think 
of, and makes as shocking strokes during 
that process as it is possible to imagine 
of a player with his rather easily gained 
batting reputation. When he matures 


he may become a great run getter, but 
he must be at present one of the most 
unsound starters who has ever achieved 
the distinction of having scored a 
hundred runs in a ’Varsity match. 

This was the 79th inter-University 


cricket match. The record stands at 
Cambridge 38, Oxford 33, and 8 drawn. 
The Schools which have supplied 20 or 
more players are as follow :—Eton 181 C., 
140 O.; Harrow 132 C., 104 O.; Win- 
chester 148 O., 26 C.; Rugby 70 O., 
54 C.; Marlborough 46 C., 41 O.; 
Uppingham 48 C., 13 O.; Charterhouse 
31 O., 22 C.; Westminster 32 C., 21 O.; 
Repton 26 C., 25 O.; Malvern 23 C., 
19 0. ; Tonbridge 18 O., 10 C. ; Welling- 
ton 15 O., 12 C.; Rossall 14 C., 11 0.; 
Brighton 21 C.,3 0; Cheltenham 19 O., 
5 C. Oxford played one short in 1839, 
thus 1,737 Blues have to be accounted 
for. The above list accounts for 1,326, 
leaving 411 to come from schools that 
have not secured 20. But in many cases 
the same Blue has played as many as 
four times, some, indeed, five. The 
actual Blues credited to each of the 
15 schools named is—Eton 153, Harrow 
113, Winchester 85, Rugby 65, Marl- 
borough 37, Uppingham 25, Charterhouse 
24, Westminster 23, Repton 20, Malvern 
17, Tonbridge 15, Brighton, Cheltenham, 
and Rossall 11 each, and Wellington 10. 
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I should like to add that I am much 
indebted for these statistics, which | feel 
sure old boys overseas will be interested 
to read, to my friend Mr. J. N. Pentelow, 
the enthusiastic editor of Cricket. 


GENTLEMEN v. PLAYERS. 


At the Oval, on July 10, 11, and 12, 
the scores were, Gentlemen 139 and 424 
for 9 declared; Players 131 and 334 
for 8. The amateurs first 5 wickets fell 
for 12runs! Mr. Kidd had made 18 of the 
28 on the board when six were out. 
Enter Mr. G. L. Jessop. He made 62 of 
the next 72 runs and 81 of the 133 from 
the bat when the innings ended. The 
game was as good as over—the Players 
would eat up the Gentry—what is the 
use of matches of this sort ? Such 
were the comments. 

Hobbs and Tarrant made 45 for the 
first wicket fairly easily when Hobbs 
was out l.b.w. At close of play the 
score was 93 for 2 wickets, Tarrant 57 
not out. Next morning Mr. H. L. Simms 
got Hearne, Quaife, and Seymour at 103, 
107, and 116 respectively. Then, in the 
course of twenty deliveries Mr. M. Falcon 
took 5 wickets for 8 runs! Who wants 
to bet on cricket now? The Players 
with 45 up and nobody out, were all 
out and 8 runs in arrears in the face of 
such a score as 139. 

At close of play that day Mr. Jessop 
was 77 not out, Mr. Kidd had made 69, 
Mr. Warner 32, Mr. Douglas 37, and 
Mr. Robinson 58. The despised amateurs 
were 300 on and had 3 wickets in hand ! 
Starting at 11-30 on the Saturday they 
added 120 runs in well under an hour, 
owing mainly to 41 from Mr. Simms in 
twenty minutes, and the quick scoring 
of Messrs. Jessop, Day, and Bird. 
Eventually Mr. Warner declared leaving 
the professionals 433 to get. 

Hobbs was bowled, “ not playing at 
it,’ and had Hearne, when his score was 
in the teens, been given out 1.b.w. the 
amateurs would have won. He was 
given in, made 126, and given out caught 
at short leg for a “no catch”! Such 
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is cricket, however. In the end the 
professionals had to put the shutter down 
to avoid defeat. It was a rousing match 
from start to finish. The bowling of 
Mr. H. L. Simms, of Mr. M. Falcon, the 
batting of Messrs. G. L. Jessop, H. L. 
Simms, E. L. Kidd; also of Tarrant, 
Hearne (J. W.), and Seymour will long 
be remembered. For the early curious 
happenings in this memorable game a 
shower about morning milk-time was 
mainly responsible. 


AT LORD'S. 


The Gentlemen scored 232 and 102 
against 212 and 126 for 3. Barnes was 
playing for the Players and took 2 for 67 
and 7 for 38, the last analysis on a very 
difficult wicket. Mr. G. L. Jessop came 
into the side because Mr. A. C. Johnston 
was unable to play. Mr. Jessop made 63 
and Mr. S. G. Smith 65, the next highest 
being Mr. F. R. Foster’s 33 in the second 
innings. Hobbs 15 and 72 not out, 
Rhodes 49 and 25, Tarrant 78 and 13 were 
the chief scorers for the winners. 
Mr. H. L. Simms with 6 for 49 and 
3 for 37 was easily the best amateur 
bowler. Mr. R. B. Lagden had a 
disastrous debut in the representative 
match, 1 and 0 at the Oval, 0 and 8 at 
Lord’s. The professionals had to race 
the clock to win, wanting 123 in 105 
minutes on rather slow turf. They had 
six minutes to spare at the close. The 
match was not such a good one as that 
at the Oval, but the splendid finish did 
something to redeem it. 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL APPEAL TQ THE UMPIRE 
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ETON Vv. HARROW. 


Harrow 75 and 324, Eton 383 and 17 
for 1 wicket were the scores. Going in 
a second time 308 runs in arrears 
Harrow lost 1 for 17 on the first day 
and had 7 down for 133 before anyone 
could manage to stay with G. Wilson, 
who, by the way, had had the luck early 
in his innings to be given in when many 
thought him clearly stumped. He was 
missed at slip at 62, and when seven 
wickets were down had made a run or 
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two more. R. K. Makant now came in 
and the pair added 132 under the hour. 
Then Makant was out, but E. Brown 
stayed while yet another 41 runs were 
made for the ninth wicket, of which 
Brown made 1, and then Wilson, 173, 
was out caught and bowled. This 173 
is second highest score in the 88 Eton 
and Harrow matches which have been 
played. The best is D. C. Boles’ 183 for 
Eton in 1904. The fielding in this year’s 
game was not very good, and much of 
the bowling was bad, but it was a 
pleasure to notice sound left-elbow-up 
batting methods prevalent once more. 
A little team building to wind up with. 
Always a fascinating occupation this 
because so rarely do two people agree. 
Assuming that England had had to play 
Test matches during the past season 
what would your team have been? 
Mine would have batted in this order :-— 
Hobbs, Rhodes, Hearne (J. W.), Mead, 
Mr. G. L. Jessop (captain), Gunn (G.), 
Woolley, Mr. H. L. Simms, Barnes, Hitch, 
and Strudwick. I should like to have 
the option on the morning of the match 
of playing Relf (A. E.) or Blythe for 
Hitch, and the first law of the game 
alone prevents me from _ including 
Hardinge and Seymour, both of whom 
have strong fielding qualifications to 
back their batting. Indeed, if Gunn 
could not play—and going in fourth 
wicket down is not his place—I should 
play Seymour as my first slip. Mr. H.L. 
Simms comes into my team on any 
wicket, as he is a veal bowler, would last 
as long as Mr. Brearley ever did, can field 
and is the best batsman among bowlers 
of pace we possess. The side contains 
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one very fast, one fast, and one fast- 
medium right-hand bowler, two slow 
lefts, one googlie bowler, the best change 
bowler in England (Hobbs), one medium 
right (Mr. Jessop), seven assured run- 
getters, two fine slips (Gunn and Woolley), | 
the best cover point (Hobbs), and short-leg 
(Hitch), playing cricket, the best any- 
wicket bowler living (Barnes), the best 
wicket-keeper in the land, one of the 
best captains we have—and no “ tail.” 
It is a bowling side that does not require 
superlative out-fielding, which is well, 
for it does not possess it, though Mead, 
Simms, and Hitch would not give much 
away “in the deep.” Failing Mr. Simms 
Booth is the obvious choice, and with 
Strudwick not available Mr. D. C. 
Robinson comes in. Opposing batsmen 
would have to be at their best to drill 
holes in an off-side field set as follows— 
Gunn, Woolley, Mead, the three slips— 
Hearne, deep third, Barnes point, Hobbs 
cover, Rhodes extra cover, Mr. Jessop 
mid-off, and Hitch mid-wicket to 
Mr. Simms’ bowling. With Barnes 
bowling Mead would go across to mid-on 
and Hitch short-leg. With Hitch bowling 
Rhodes would go into the gully, or let 
Mead in there and stand third slip. 
These are my sentiments ; my readers 
will have theirs, and to them and the 
wet and long days to come before we 
hear again the whirr of the mowing 
machine and smell that which the soul 
of the cricketer loveth, the smell of 
crushed and cut grass, I leave the always 
pleasurable task of naming England 
teams, and of stationing them on Lord’s 
or the Oval in the eye of the mind. For 
this is an occupation which never palls. 
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AmonGsT amateur billiard players all 
the world over there is a very general 
impression that to play the game well a 
“style,” whatever that may mean, must 
be cultivated. I do not for one moment 
disparage such an impression, for the 
good player with a nice style is apt to 
become very good indeed; he has few 
rough corners to round off and if once 
he takes the game up seriously a graceful 
stance at the table, combined with an 
ease in the management of his strokes, 
will go far towards making a brilliant 
player of him. The purpose of this 
article, however, is to show that style 
is not everything. To effect this I cannot 
do better than point to the leading 
professional players of the world, not 
two of whom possess a similar style. 
John Roberts, William Mitchell, Charles 
Dawson, H. W. Stevenson, Edward 
Diggle, Melbourne Inman, T. Reece, 
F. Lindrum, T. Newman, George Gray, 
and T. Aiken are some of those I have 
in mind, all great masters of what is 
surely the most fascinating game in the 
world. No one, for instance, would 
dream of comparing Inman to Stevenson 
in point of graceful style. Stevenson 
possibly represents the prettiest and 
most stylish player the world has ever 
seen. One is the artist, the other the 
workman. But with all his imperfections 
of style, with all his mannerisms and 
rather laborious methods, the present 
champion is a very great player indeed. 
He cannot play nursery cannons, it is 
true, but he scores all over the table with 
equal ease. No style, no gracefulness ; 
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simply a natural billiard player. Edward 
Diggle at the table is not much to look 
at. He is very tall, so he has to bend 
at the knees to get down a little, and he 
stalks around to play his shots looking 
the picture of disinterestedness. He 
breaks every recognised rule of billiards 
by the way he addresses his ball. First 
he lays his cue on the cloth and everyone 
expects a miscue or a “jump” shot. 
Instead of that he looks at the object 
ball, draws his cue back, and hits his 
own ball beautifully true dead in the 
centre. Few players, in fact, hit a ball 
so well. He is a “ top-of-the-table ”’ 
player pure and simple; plays it in a 
way that no one else has ever found 
possible and better than anyone else in 
the world. Reece has singularly few 
faults. His worst is in leaning too far 
forward, a habit developed by cannon 
playing. 

Probably John Roberts will go down 
to posterity as the greatest player of 
them all. There was nothing the ‘“ Old 
Man ”’ could not do on the billiard table, 
and, in his time, do better than anybody. 
In latter years, of course, the pupils 
have outstripped their master. Roberts 
played any game that came along. The 
spot stroke, the push stroke, the top- 
of-the-table game, the losing hazard, 
snooker, pyramids, and every kind of 
pool were all alike to him. It happened 
in time, as was inevitable, that 
players sprung up who concentrated 
their abilities on one particular branch 
of billiards. W. J. Peall made himself 
the champion of the spot stroke, Diggle 
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mastered the red winner and cannon 
game. Then came George Gray to show 
the previously undreamt of possibilities 
of the losing hazard. Freak players are 
well enough in their way; they prove 
what can be done by specialisation, but 
freak strokes do not constitute billiards, 
and that is why Roberts, Mitchell, 
Dawson, Stevenson, Inman, and perhaps 
young Lindrum are the greatest players 
of the last twenty years. Both Diggle 
and Reece are wonderful; there is no 
player in the world more attractive to 
watch than Reece making a run of 
nurseries, but it would be idle to compare 
him with some of the all-round players. 
Roberts, who has unfortunately retired 
for good at the age of sixty-six years, 
Mitchell, and Dawson, have gone from 
first-class billiards. Only Newman and 
Claude Falkiner amongst the younger 
players look like reaching the top flight. 
Newman, another instance of my con- 
tention that a bad style does not 
necessarily ruin a good billiard player, is 
the coming champion. He has “the 
goods,” as the Americans say, in the 
shape of unflinching courage and deter- 
mination, qualities, I might observe, which 
do more to make a good player than 
most people ever think. One only 
wants to see how few amateurs play 
their real game in public to realise that 
billiards is not like football or boxing. 
There the rush and the bustle do not 
allow cf any undue nervousness caused 
by reflection. But in billiards you know 
when you are ‘up against it,’’ and with- 
out great coolness you will have no heart 
for a tight finish. The amateur who can 
make a thirty break when it is badly 
wanted is worth three of the man who 
makes a hundred when the game is all 
over. 

In giving a short personal sketch of 
the different great players of the world, 
I propose dealing only with the men 
now playing. They are all professionals, 
for the obvious reason that there are no 
amateurs in the world whose scoring 
methods are particularly instructive. 
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The man who I think should come first, 
being a model on which every billiard 
player might found his game, is 


1—H. W. STEVENSON. 


No greater player as a scoring medium | 
combined with the grace and ease that 
could only be born in a natural player 
of billiards exists than H. W. Stevenson, 
ex-champion of England by reason of 
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A TYPICAL STEVENSON STROKE TO OBTAIN 
TOP OF THE TABLE POSITION 


his failure to contest the title in 1912. He 
was born on July 15th, 1874, so he should 
be now just about in his prime for 
billiards. It can truthfully be said of 
him that he is the soundest scorer the 
game has yet known, barring, of course, 
the spot stroke and losing hazard experts. 
But Stevenson has always laid himself 
out to be a public entertainer. His 
top-of-the-table game, the highwater 
distinguishing mark of good billiards, has 
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always been by a versatility which none 
of the present men possess. In it one sees 
the apotheosis of touch and strength, a 
faculty of judging pace that at times 
borders on the uncanny. He is different 
from Diggle and Reece in that he plays 
any shot around the spot end with equal 
ease. Diggle, for instance, never makes 
a run of nurseries nowadays ; he used to 
co so at one time, but with the limitation 
of the ball to ball cannon he never 
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ONE OF INMAN’S THREE CUSHION CANNONS 


bothered to cultivate the stroke in its 
new form. Reece, on the other hand, 
is always trying for the position; his 
red winner and cannon game has always 
been subservient to it—not always to 
his advantage, I may say. In Stevenson’s 
play at the top of the table, however, 
one sees a combination of everything 
that is good. He would be as fine a 
cannon player as Reece did he care, but 
he contents himself with keeping the 
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game open. Difficulties in the form of 
a smother crop up now and again, but 
he is such a good masse player that they 
rarely bother him. He is a very fast 
scorer, averaging about six minutes for 
a hundred break, and, like so many other 
quick players, is much better when 
opposed to a man of similar methods. It 
would be hard indeed to seriously “ fault ” 
Stevenson. The forcing stroke is his 
greatest weakness, though I have no 
doubt he would overcome that with 
a little serious practice. Top-of-the- 
table players are of necessity advocates 
of gentle methods, and when all is said 
and done their game is the most 
attractive ofallto watch. Stevenson may 
not possess John Roberts’ personality, 
but there has never been a player to 
approach him for sustained brilliancy. 
The coming season will see him using 
ivory balls once more, and as he and 
Inman are to play three big matches 
together, the possibilities are that we 
shall see the greatest billiards ever 
witnessed. 


2.—MELBOURNE INMAN. 


It is with no unthinking discrimination 
that I place Melbourne Inman, the 
present champion, second to Stevenson. 
Possessed of but little natural ability at 
the start, Inman has absolutely made 
himself a great player. He was the real 
“ugly duckling ’’ of the profession even 
up until five years ago, and even now at 
thirty-five years of age he still possesses 
some fearful mannerisms. Some of 
them have gone, of course, as the game 
became easier to him ; but they creep 
out in tight finishes now and then. 
Stevenson, Diggle, and Reece have done 
much to improve him. They all laughed 
five years ago when in Australia he 
labelled himself the coming champion of 
the world, but how true has it come ? 
A few years since he barely understood 
the top-of-the-table game. Thirty or 
forty was as many as he could make 
there before he was in trouble. Nowa- 
days he makes a hundred with ;the best 
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of them, with the added virtue of 
knowing when to get away to the 
all-round game. Inman originally 
practised the losing hazard and all-round 
billiards. He has retained his skill at 
those methods and is far and away the 
best of the English billiardists at the 
open game ; but playing with Stevenson 
particularly has improved his close range 
billiards out of all recognition. Inman’s 
most wonderful asset is his defence ; 
Very few players make much study of it, 
the present champion has reduced 
tactics to a fine art, and when he is really 
“ all-out ’-—not often necessary, I admit 
—his safety misses require a vast deal of 
solving. It needs heaps of patience 
to keep on the defence at billiards, and 
most of Inman’s opponents usually open 
up the game first—and usually the 
results are disastrous. He is one of the 
very few men who play better in a match 
for money, and he can do what no other 
man in the world would do—voluntarily 


close a big break with a safety miss when 


the balls run safe. He did this against 
Aiken in Messrs. Burroughes and Watts 
tournament last season, ending a five 
hundred odd break with a miss. Ninety- 
nine out of every hundred players would 
have had a go at something, however 
hard. Not so Inman. He meant to 
win the game and knew he dared take 
‘no liberties. I only give this as an 
illustration of the wonderful self-control 
of the man. 

Some people may perhaps laugh 
at me for saying no-one in the world 
can beat him, excepting, of course, the 
Australian hazard players, Gray and 
Lindrum, and even they could not do 
it with ivory balls. I have watched him 
very closely, and I do not think he really 
knows how good heis himself. Asa match 
player he has no equal, of that I am 
convinced. Stevenson, infinitely prettier 
and more smooth in his play, does not 
possess the other man’s temperament, the 
determination to win through, no matter 
what the odds may be. And youcan’t beat 
it either. His fellow professionals were 
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none too kind to him in the days when 
he had to struggle for a footing in 
first-class billiards, and that has possibly 
had a good deal to do with making him 
the relentless tactician he has become. 
Inman plays a wonderfully easy game 
to follow. The very amateurish amateur 
has no difficulty in understanding what 
he is playing for in the way of position, 
though Reece and Stevenson have both 
told me he doesn’t know himself very 
often. His luck, to put it mildly, is 
certainly something weird. He will bang 
the balls all round the table, and there 
is always a half-ball loser or a cannon 
left somewhere. Or he will be sure to 
get a double baulk when the bump of a 
pocket obligingly intervenes. It upsets 
Reece and Stevenson and Aiken shock- 
ingly. Diggle doesn’t mind at all. He 
is quite a philosopher, is Diggle. There 
is a disease in the billiard profession 
nowadays. It is called “‘ Inmanitis,” 
and generally afflicts men who are playing 
him in a serious game. The usual 
symptoms are loss of form and a continual 
desire to sit down. It reaches its worst 
stage from March 18th to March 3lst— 
championship time. Then the champion 
persists in continually scoring, much to 
his opponent’s annoyance. Much as I 
dislike many of Inman’s tactics, I have 
no delusion whatever about his abilities 
as a player, and if I am not greatly 
mistaken the next five years will show 
him practically unbeatable. 


No. 3.—Tuomas REECE. 


No player in England or Australia is 
more popular with the public than 
Thomas Reece. Now thirty-seven years 
of age, he is at his best, and last year 
three times broke the world’s ivory ball 
record with breaks of 740, 751, and 771, 
only, as usual, for Inman to come along 
and spoil everything by making one of 
894. It has been Reece’s misfortune that 
close cannons were practically abolished 
by the 25 ball to ball rule. He still makes | 
plenty of runs of fifty or sixty cannons, | 
of course, and the fact of their popularity 
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is plainly evident by the delighted little 
gasps which are heard from spectators 
when some particularly tricky little 
problem in keeping them together is 
successfully overcome. But Reece is 
entirely a player of the close game, and 
there you have the secret of his failure 
to attain championship honours. No 
matter how great a player a man may be, 
there are times innumerable in the course 
of a long game when a spell of open 
billiards is absolutely essential. To a 
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A BRILLIANT KISS CANNON BY REECE PLAYED 
WITH RIGHT-HAND SIDE 


player like Reece, throwing all his weight 
forward as he does on his left foot, 
forcing shots are by no means a certainty, 
for a good sight of the object ball is not 
attained. To a certain extent top- 
of-the-table players never play a forcing 
stroke well; long practice around the 
spot end makes them chary of hitting a 
ball hard, for they have developed the 
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habit of playing softly at everything, 
and habit at billiards is a very difficult 
thing to get rid of. Reece has another 
failing, one of which he is quite aware, 
but finds it very hard to forget. That 
is of trying to do too much with one 
shot. I mean a shot such as a drop 
cannon from hand. Reece invariably 
attempts to bring the balls into ideal 
position at once, and more often than 
not the attempt is a failure. I have 
often thought it is one of the great 
secrets of Inman’s success that he gives 
the balls a chance to come into position 
after half-a-dozen strokes and not in one. 

Reece is not the stroke player Inman 
is, but he is certainly good enough to 
make almost any shot to give him position, 
and he is absolutely delightful to watch 
playing close cannons. He has a touch 
as light as a feather, and tap, tap, taps 
them along the cushion with the greatest 
of ease until a pocket intervenes. If it 
is the top pockets, all well and good, 
but one of the side pockets finishes the 
run. Reece is a most excellent 
swimmer, and next to taking the 
championship from his rival Inman he 
has strong ambitions of swimming the 
Channel. Inman says he is more likely 
to achieve the latter object. It would 
be ridiculous to imply that Reece is not a 
great player. He is, undoubtedly, and 
if he would only restrain his impetuosity 
and improve his all-round game there 
is no reason why he should not become 
champion yet. But he is a dangerous 
player for any amateur to model his 
game on. Nursery cannons are very 
pretty to look at, but they are not strokes 
to be played by amateurs. 


No. 4.—EDWARD DIGGLE. 


Nor can I conscientiously recommend 
Edward Diggle’s top-of-the-table game 
to any amateur. It is the most wonderful 
thing I have ever seen in billiards, and 
it is absolutely unique. Quite fitting, in 
fact, to a gentleman of Diggle’s un- 
common personality. He has a knack 
of nursing the white around the spot 
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for his red winner and cannon game 
that none of his brother professionals, 
wisely enough, attempts to emulate. I 
have referred previously to his un- 
common method of hitting a ball. That 
there can be nothing radically wrong 
with it is proved by the many big breaks 
he makes when so inclined. He pots the 
red at the top of the table, either along 
the cushion or by a five-shot with check 
side, better than anyone I have ever 
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POTTING THE RED TO OBTAIN HIS FAVOURITE 

POSITION AT THE SPOT END. DIGGLE ALWAYS 

USES RUNNING SIDE IN MAKING THE 
STROKE, 


seen. He never gets the balls smothered, 
never plays any nursery cannons, and 
absolutely abhors masse strokes, although 
with his great height he could probably 
play them better than any of his English 
rivals. I once saw him make a 584 
break, and he only went into baulk four 
times in the making of it. If the truth 
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were known, I expect he would do 
equally well at any branch of the game. 
He plays a very good long loser and 
once created a record in Australia by 
making 212 off the white against Cecil 
Harverson—much to that gentleman’s 
annoyance, I may say. Of recent years, 
however, he has not taken the game too 
seriously. Never endowed with a strong 
constitution, the strain of playing long 
matches is beginning to find him out. 
“How many did I make?” he asked 
at Thurston’s one night on coming out 
of the Hall for a few minutes after making 
a five hundred odd break. Someone told 
him, and he said, “Oh! yes; I thought 
I was getting on for a few, I felt my 
knees going.’’ Quite typical of the man 
is such an answer. He is the raconteur 
of the profession, and tells many a funny 
story in the best of Lancashire dialect. 
If you ask him anything about billiards 
you will be answered very shortly, but 
very much to the point. He has his likes 
and his dislikes. One of the latter is to 
be told that he is wealthy. He doesn’t 
mind being informed that he cannot play 
billiards in the least. “‘ Well, yes! Some 
people say Diggle can play billiards and 
there’s some say he can’t. So there you 
are!’ That is his summing up of the 
matter. He can play, however, and 
wonderfully well at that. One of the 
great masters of the game, hehas evolved 
and kept a phase of it all to himself. 


No. 5.—THomMAs NEWMAN. 


We have had many really good boy 
players in the past ten years, but 
Newman is quite the best of them, and 
he is one of the few who has realised his 
early promise. Now in his twentieth 
year, he possesses the finest knowledge 
of billiards for his age of anyone in the 
world. His top-of-the-table game is 
strongly reminiscent of Stevenson’s, 
and he plays all-round billiards almost 
as well as Inman. His very worst 
feature is a very slovenly habit of 
slouching around the table when playing 
his strokes. Not that it greatly affects 
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his billiards for I shall be much 
mistaken if he does not turn out to be 
something wonderful within the next 
few years. He started playing when 
twelve years of age, and cultivated 
playing sideways through being unable 
to reach over the table. He still possesses 
that fault, and whilst it does not 
materially spoil break-making at present, 
the time will surely come when he will 
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AN APPARENTLY SAFE PROBLEM WHICH NEWMAN 
SOLVED BY SCREWING BACK ON TO THE TOP 


CUSHION, THENCE ON TO THE SIDE, THE THREE 
BALLS ALL COMING TOGETHER 


find a straight cue an absolute necessity. 
He plays nursery cannons very well, 
though he is not gifted with Stevenson’s 
or Reece’s naturally fine touch. New- 
man’s very best quality is his courage. 
He and Inman stand alone in that 
respect. I shall never forget two games 
he played against Inman and Reece in 
the Tournament. Inman had to pull out 


an 894 break on the second day to make 
any certainty of the game, and even 
then the youngster only just got beaten. 
Inman caught him on the Wednesday, 
and for the other three days he played 
the Champion level and gave him a rare 
fright by nearly catching him in the final 
session. The game with Reece was an 
even better example of his courage. On 
the Thursday, when Newman was a 
long way ahead, Reece put in a 
marvellous performance by scoring 2,300 
points during the day, making breaks of 
751 and 489. That brought him to within 
fifty of his young opponent, but Newman 
would not be denied, and playing Reece 
level for two days won easily by 560 
points. Still under the guidance of 
John Roberts, he practises most con- 
scientiously, and is not likely to throw 
away many chances that come his way. 
Like Inman, he is finding it rather 
difficult to gain a footing amongst the 
leading professionals, who, to put the 
matter mildly, do not believe that 
competition is the soul of business. 


No. 6.—FRED LINDRUM. 


I am only stating the opinion of the 
leading players when I say that Fred 
Lindrum, Champion of Australia in his 
twenty-second year and still champion, 
should be the best in the world to-day. 
He possesses the finest natural touch of 
any billiard player I have ever seen, is 
the best hazard striker in existence, 
and plays a beautifully easy top-of-the- 
table game. Like all the Australian 
players, he has learnt his billiards 
with composition balls, but if he came 
to England he should quickly accustom 
himself to the ivory ball. He bends 
well down over his cue in making every 
shot—to my idea the ideal way to sight 
a ball well and one that every amateur 
should adopt. A naturally fast player, 
his style is in every way delightful, and 
when he comes to England again I should 
recommend aspiring amateurs to go and 
see him play. I place Inman, Stevenson, 
and Lindrum as the three best in the 
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world, and if he would only settle down 
to the game seriously Lindrum would 
undoubtedly beat them all. 

Stevenson, Inman, Reece, Diggle, 
Newman, and Lindrum finish my list 
of great players. George Gray to a 


certain extent is great, but he is purely 
a hazard player, and such are not 
reckoned players in the true billiard 
sense any more than W. J. Peall was. 


/ 
/ 
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Ball 


A USEFUL CUSHION CANNON BY LINDRUM, 
PLAYED WITH STRONG RUNNING SIDE 


I have seen practically every first-class 
billiard player in the world and none 
of them approaches, the six I have 
mentioned for style and brilliant scoring 
methods. Our English game of billiards 
I consider to be without doubt the 
very best. It is more entertaining, more 
versatile, and requires far more skill to 
play it well than any of the Continental 
cannon games or the American 18.2 
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baulk line abomination. Like so many 
of our games, English billiards has spread 
all over the world, and whether it be in 
the mountain fastnesses of Afghanistan, 
in the tropical heat of Torres Straits or 
the turbulent atmosphere of Central 
America, English billiard tables are the 
most popular of all. I will conclude my 
article with some hints to amateurs on 
styles. Billiards, I need hardly say, is 
not a game to be taught by book. It 
requires hard practice and plenty of it. 
Indeed, it is not too much to play 500 up 
a day to learn the game thoroughly, 
always, if possible, playing with someone 
better than yourself. 

I have seen nothing better in styles 
than that shown in the photograph on the 
next page. It is that of Miss Katherine 
Lidbetter, a daughter of Mr. C. P. 
Lidbetter, of Messrs. Burroughes & Watts. 
This charming little lady makes plenty 
of 70 and 80 breaks, and is quite entitled 
to be considered the amateur lady 
champion of England. Her stance at 
the table, with the weight of the body 
thrown all on the back foot and head 
well down over the cue, is practically 
perfect. The cue is held at just an easy 
distance from the body, allowing nicely 
for that beautiful swing from the elbow 
which is the secret of good billiard 
playing. Stevenson has it to perfection. 
He rarely uses his shoulder in making 
a stroke. 

One of the most important points 
which amateurs never seem to remember 
is this—Always look at the object ball 
when making a stroke, mot at the cue 
ball. A little reflection will easily 
convince you that it is impossible to 
make shots, particularly long-distance 
ones, without looking at what you have 
to score from. There is only one sort of 
bridge which has been found to answer 
all the world over. That is the one 
shown in the photograph, the hand laid 
on the table with the knuckles slightly 
raised and the thumb so held that the 
cue works between it and the forefinger 
without any difficulty. Playing through 
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the fingers is right enough when you are 
under the ‘‘ verandah” or when there 
is a slow square screw to be made. 
Particularly for the latter shots there is, 
indeed, no better method. When it is 
desired to get a maximum amount of 
screw on the ball with the minimum of 
pace, playing through the first and second 
fingers is quite the best way. But for 
ordinary shots it is a mistake, for the 
cue has an incessant tendency to wobble. 


strokes, but ordinarily one look is quite 
sufficient. John Roberts is an example. 
He rarely looked twice at anything, 
particularly when playing snooker or 
pyramids. 

Never, when playing a half-ball shot, 
hit a ball anywhere but in the middle. 
That pleasant little fiction of hitting 
your ball on the top was invented to 
prevent the tearing of cloths. And never, 
when putting a lot of side on a ball, hit 
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As I stated before, style does not make 
a good player. You will all have seen 
the “ flash”’ player who saws his cue 
along the bridge of his hand half-a-dozen 
times before he makes a stroke. What 
the purpose of it all is I have never been 
able to find out ; all I know is that none 
of that kind ever do any good. Most 
of the great players I have seen are 
what is known as “‘ first-sight ’”’ players. 
They may hesitate a little at difficult 


it low down. You can get just as much 
side as you want by hitting the ball well 
away from the centre with just an extra 
little flick of the wrist. Cultivate a good 
stance at the table, an easy swing of the 
cue, and above all try and think where 
the object ball or balls will go after you 
have made a stroke. With some of these 
precepts embedded in your mind you 
will go far towards making a player of 
yourself. 
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FAMOUS HOUSES THAT ARE CHANGING 


BY P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A 


Two of the famous houses which we 
propose to describe this month are 
situated in the delectable county of Berk- 
shire, within the bounds of the Forest 
of Windsor, with all its traditions of the 
mighty hunters of olden days, a very 
home of old-time sport. Ever since the 
period of William the Conqueror the 
Forest has been famous for its hunting. 
For centuries the wild boar was pursued 
there with hound and spear, as the 
canvases of Snyders and Rubens have 
depicted. The red and fallow deer were 
stalked with bow and arrow, hunted with 
hounds, and alas! in the degenerate 
days of the Waltham and Wokingham 
“Blacks” snared with a hooked apple. 
Until the time of the later Stuarts 
hawking was the most picturesque of 
our forest sports. The oaks we ride past 
to-day have heard from their sires of 
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the fame of William Twici, Richard de 
Bataille, and Oliver de Bordeaux, who 
were chief foresters in the days of King 
Edward III., and of Hastings, Earl of 
Huntingdon, Master of the “ Hart- 
hounds ”’ in 1523. We have had many 
changes in the fashion of hunting, but 
there has always been the sport. At 
times not very far remote the stag was 
roused from his lair by bloodhounds, or 
harboured by the huntsman on foot, 
whose fleeter hounds, held in leash, were 
then slipped for the chase. Presently the 
fox attained to its dignity as an animal 
to be hunted, whereas in former days it 
had only been a beast to be slain and got 
rid of as vermin with net or traps; and 
the hare shared its honour. King Charles 
II. kept a pack of harriers which cost 
him £700 a year. 

So the huntsman’s horn was no stranger 
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to the forest and is not now when 
the Garth Hunt carry on the old tradi- 
tions and Mr. Gosling’s hounds make 
merry music in glade and woodland. 
Perhaps the most lively times of sport 
were in the days of “‘ Good Queen Anne,” 
whose hunting was the passion of her 
life. When the quarry was taken the 
death was celebrated by a “ mort,” a 
‘“double-mort for a hart, or “ triple- 
mort ” for a royal hart. Every day, 
when possible, saw her in her saddle, or 
later on when unable to ride owing to 
gout, in an open calash drawn by one 
horse which (Swift tells us) ‘she drives 
herself and drives furiously like Jehu, 
and is a mighty hunter like Nimrod.” 
The Royal Buckhounds are no more, 

In this Windsor Forest the deer were 
petty kings, and everything had to give 
way to them, for Norman William ruled 
“who loved the tall stag as though he 
were their father,’”’ as the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle tells us. In medieval, Tudor 
and Stuart times nothing was allowed to 
be done which could injure the monarchs 
of the Windsor glades. One man set up 
a windmill, but he was obliged to take it 
down lest it should frighten the deer. 
When enclosures were made, it was 
stipulated that they should be “witha 
a small dike and low hedge so that the 
king’s deer may get in and out.” 

By royal licence it was granted to 
certain men of rank, and to others who 
had done good service to the king, to 
make an enclosure or park within the 
boundaries of the forest, and to build for 
themselves a house. This was the origin 
of the numerous parks that now stud 
the surface of Windsor Forest, and 
amongst these is one to which the atten- 
tion of the reader is called. It is named 


BILLINGBEAR, 


and after being in the possession of a 
noble family for some centuries, it is now 
seeking a new owner. Queen Elizabeth 
was a keen sportswoman and often 
hunted at Windsor under the guidance 
and care of her favourite, Sir Henry 
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Neville. He was the owner of Billing- 
bear, whence he used to ride to Windsor 
and attend upon his royal mistress, who, 
according to the Duke of Biron, used to 
hunt accompanied by more than fifty 
ladies all mounted on hackneys. But 
Sir Henry was not the first owner of this 
estate. It belonged for a long period to 
the See of Winchester, and the bishops, 
doubtless, used to retire here and often 
enjoy the pleasures of the chase. Hunt- 
ing parsons were not uncommon, and 
even Cardinal Wolsey was not averse from 
sport, as we hear of Sir Thomas Heneage 
inviting him in the name of King Henry 
to Easthampstead, nigh Billingbear, “‘ for 
pastyme together for two or three days ”’ 
with the deer. But the days of the great 
cardinal were numbered, and he was 
disgraced, dishonoured, and his lands 
confiscated. Being Bishop of Winchester, 
and in right of his bishopric owner of 
Billingbear, Henry took possession of it, 
though he had no shadow of a right to 
the property of the See; but Govern- 
ments in those days, as well as in less 
remote times, have not scrupled to spoil 
the Church. So Billingbear came into 
the hands of King Henry in 1531, and 
King Edward VI. bestowed upon Henry 
Neville the estate and the manor of 
Wargrave and recommended him for the 
office of Sheriff of Berkshire. The 
Nevilles at a very early period had 
possessions in the forest, and one of 
them married into the family of Windsor 
which had owned estates here from 
Saxon days. The Nevilles were styled 
“ keepers of inheritance,” an office which 
they held for three centuries ; and had 
charge of the Bailiwick of Fiennes, an 
extensive district, including Bray, Wink- 
field, Bracknell, and Wokingham 

This Henry Neville was gentleman of 
the chamber to Henry VIII. and his 
son Edward VI. He was a staunch 
supporter of the “new learning’’ and 
of the Reformers, and rose into high 
favour with Edward VI. During Mary’s 
reign his sun ceased to shine, and 
Billingbear was given back to the See of 
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Winchester, only to return to Sir Henry 
when Elizabeth reigned. For some time 
he lived at Sunninghill Park, as he wrote 
from that place in 1560 “desiring to 
have the timberwork of an old house 
at East Hampstead to repair his stables ” 
and also “ asking for a quiet day to go 
a wooing in.” He married Elizabeth, 
daughter and sole heir of Sir John 
Gresham, and the influx of wealth 
brought into his coffers by a rich bride 
induced him to rebuild the old house 
at Billingbear. This is the beautiful 
dwelling we see to-day. It was com- 
menced in 1567, and is of the early 
Elizabethan character. There is a long 
body with a central porch, and wings, 
on the north and south side. The main 
front faces east and looks on stretches 
of verdant lawns and on the park with 
its immemorial oaks. This front is very 


gay and bright when the sun shines on a 
summer’s day, and brighter still when 
the Garth Hunt meets there, as it always 
does on the opening day of the hunting 


season. 

The hall is a delightful chamber 
panelled with oak, with the screens at 
the south end, and it is adorned with 
old furniture and ancient armour and 
family pictures. You go along a passage 
at the north end, and come to the stairs 
beneath which there is a ‘“ hiding-hole.”’ 
The passage leads to the drawing room, 
a grand chamber which perhaps looked 
its best on one occasion when we saw it 
used as a ballroom. The house has for 
many years been the residence of 
Mr. C. T. D. Crews, F.S.A., High Sheriff 
of Berkshire in 1899, a distinguished 
antiquary and a collector of artistic 
curios, who has enriched the place with 
many treasures. The dining-room is on 
the left of the screens, which is a passage 
leading from the entrance on the east 
side to the west front. Here is a 
charming garden in the Italian style. 

In 1669 Cosmo, Duke of Tuscany, 
came to England, and one of his suite 
wrote an account of his visit, describing 
with much exactness the houses wherein 
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the Duke stayed. He came to Billing- 
bear and remained two days. The 
manuscript record of this is_ still 
in existence and contains an illustration 
showing the front of the house at that 
time which is almost exactly the same 
as it is to-day. 

The builder of this charming old house 
died in 1593 and was succeeded by his 
son Henry, who was knighted by Queen 
Elizabeth and was distinguished as a 
diplomatist. He was sent by the Queen 
as Ambassador to France, but ere he 
went he received the following letter 
from Elizabeth dated January, 1599: 

“You are to give orders for restraint 
of killing game and deer in Mote and 

Sunninghill Parks in Windsor Forest 

during your absence as Ambassador 

resident in France.” 

He dearly loved his forest home and 
his hunting in his native Berkshire 
woods, and would much have preferred 
staying there and looking after the deer 
than frequenting foreign courts and 
enduring the burdens of stately functions. 
Moreover it would have been much safer 
for him. Good sportsmen are bad 
intriguers. The blow fell sharply. Just 
as he was returning to France he was 
arrested at Dover on a charge of con- 
spiracy and sent to the Tower. He lost 
his office and was heavily fined. James I. 
on his accession forgave him and restored 
to him his keepership. So he was happy 
once more in his hunting, and there is a 
letter of his to his friend and neighbour 
at Haines Hill, Sir Thomas Windebank, 
regretting that he was unable to return 
home to dine with him, “ having been 
carried as far as Cranborne in chase of 
a deer.” 

But financial troubles pressed heavily 
upon him. He failed to secure a State 
appointment which he coveted and died 
a disappointed man in 1615. Billing- 
bear’s new master was his son Henry, 
who was of a litigious disposition, and 
brought an action against the Crown 
concerning his rights to lands in the 
Forest, which was an unwise proceeding 
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and gave occasion to his enemies to 
undermine him in the King’s favour. 
He died in 1620 and left two sons, 
Richard who lived at Billingbear, and 
Henry. The former married Catherine, 
daughter of Lord Grey of Werke, and 
the latter Elizabeth Staverton. 

The house of Billingbear had evi- 
dently become somewhat ruinous, as 
Henry petitioned the King for liberty 
to cut 600 oaks in the forest, ‘“‘as the 
house cannot be made fit to live in 
without being new built.”’ Richard had 
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“pill and beare in barkshire.’’ Colonel 
Richard came to live at the house at 
the Restoration, but it is impossible to 
describe in a short space the varying 
fortunes of his family.  Billingbear 
descended to the Colonel’s son Richard, 
and then to his brother Harry, who took 
the name of Grey, and then to his 
sister's son who became Henry Neville 
Gray, and then through Richard 
Aldworth to Baron Braybrooke in whose 
family Billingbear remains. Lord Bray- 
brooke is the owner of the palatial 
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become gentleman of the chamber and 
was a staunch royalist and cavalier 
during the civil war, while his brother 
Henry espoused the cause of the 


Parliament ; represented Berkshire in 
Parliament and was famous as a political 
pamphleteer. He got into trouble after 
the Restoration and was sent to the 
Tower. We hear of his brother, Colonel 
Richard, during the war living at 
Croydon where a son was born, and an 
illiterate clerk describes him as of 


Audley End, and he has decided to 
dispose of this Berkshire property which 
has been in the family for several 
centuries. 

In the same forest district stands a 
far larger and more imposing house, but 
it lays no claim to antiquity like 
Billingbear, though the name is ancient. 
This is the magnificent 

BEAR Woop, 
the palatial seat of the Walter family. 
When James I. came to the English 
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throne, being devoted to hunting, he 
ordered a skilled craftsman, Norden, to 
draw up a plan and map of the forest, 
so that he might know the peculiarities 
and the sort of game he might expect 
to find in each part. The forest was 
divided into walks, and each walk had 
its keeper. Some few walks had fallow 
deer, but on most of them red deer were 
kept. The “ Bearewood Walke’’ had 
fallow deer and Sir Francis Knowles 
was its keeper. A large part of it was 


Crown property until the 19th century, 
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characteristic anecdote is told. There 
was a strike of bricklayers. ‘ Mr 
Walter,” records the Times, was not a 
man to be beaten by labour troubles; 
He at once mounted the scaffolding and 
began to lay the bricks with his ow 
hands. ‘ You see, I can get on without 
you,’ he said, turning to the men o 
strike, who were watching him; ‘i 
will take a little longer, perhaps, but I 
shall get it done in the end.’”’ The men 
returned to their work forthwith, and 
there were no more strikes at Bear Wood. 


BEAR WOOD, SOUTH FRONT 


a wild beautiful country of fern and 
heather, of giant oaks and birch and 
beech and fir. Mr. John Walter, the 
second of that name, whose family were 
so long honourably associated with 
the Times newspaper, purchased some 
land here from the Crown, and built a 
house which existed until about 1860 
when Mr. John Walter, the third in 
succession, resolved to pull it down 
and build the present mansion, a 
monument of the position won by his 
family as faithful servants of the public 
and worthy conductors of the news- 
paper. About the building of it a 


The principal architect was Robert Kerr, 
and in his book, The Gentleman’s House, 
or How to Plan English Residences, he 
gives the reasons and principles of his 
planning of an “ Elizabethan mansion 
in Berkshire ’’ which is none other than 
Bear Wood. He says it is of the medieval 
type. The picture gallery is the central 
feature. The entrance is especially 
Elizabethan, though few medizval houses 
were planned on the size and scale 
of this. The staircase, although not 
secluded, is of the same manner. The 
style of plan is obviously of the irregular 
or non-classical type. The primary basis 
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IN THE WOODS, BEAR WOOD 


BEAR WOOD FROM THE LAKE P 
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of the arrangement is the picture gallery. 
Mr. John Walter was a great collector 
of pictures especially of the Dutch 
school, of which he possessed a large 
number of notable examples. Works by 
Paul Potter, Ruysdael, Jan Steen, 
Teniers, Snyders, Hobbema, and many 
other celebrated artists were all there; 
and to house this collection and place 
it in a well-lighted large room which 
should be a central thoroughfare for 
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appearance showing the massive central 
porch flanked by a lofty tower, and 
the view from the terrace is one of the 
prettiest in Berkshire. The house stands 
on an eminence; in the background 
of the scene are dark woods and in the 
valley a large artificial lake where, as 
an epitaph in the church records, John 
Walter, the fourth of that name, then 
a young man of great promise, who was 
just celebrating his majority, “died 
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the house was one of the main problems 


which the architect set himself. All the 
other parts of the house converge on 
this gallery. There is a large ballroom, 
a drawing-room, dining-room, billiard 
room, large entrance hall, and garden 
entrance, library, squire’s room. And 
all this occupies only a portion of the 
plan which includes endless servants’ 
rooms, and in the upper storeys about 
sixty bedrooms. The entrance court 
with its fine gateway has an impressive 


rescuing his brother and cousin from 
the frozen lake on Christmas Eve, 
1870.” It is sad to reflect that this 
house, associated as it is with the rise 
of a great family, must pass into alien 
hands. Mr. John Walter, the builder 
of it, was a very large landowner, the 
estates which he purchased extending to 
several thousands of acres. He built 
largely upon his property, churches, 
schools, residences, farms and cottages, 
and proved himself a munificent squire 
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and general benefactor. It is all passing 
into other hands; but Bear Wood 
remains unsold. It awaits the advent 
of a Royal prince or a millionaire who 
will take compassion on its loneliness 
and make it again the home of a bountiful 
hospitality. 

From Berkshire and Windsor Forest 
we will fly on a convenient aeroplane 
which takes no count of time or distance 
to the far off regions of northern 
Scotland, to 
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as does the north bank of the river Wester, 
where the angler can catch brown and 
sea trout, and the sea fishing affords 
good sport. The salmon fishings in the| 
sea are of considerable value. Moreover, 


if golf is your special delectation, there 
are the Keiss links, on the estate, which, 
if not quite equal to St. Andrew’s, could 
easily be converted into a first-class} 
course. 
The present Keiss Castle is modern, | 
but there stands on the edge of the cliffs 
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KEIss CASTLE, 
the home of the late Sir Francis Tress 
Barry, Bart., which the present baronet, 
Sir Edward, is proposing to sell. It has 
many attractions for the sportsman. 
There is a very good moor for grouse 
shooting close to the castle, and grouse 
disease is unknown in the locality ; and 
there is plenty of variety of sport 
affording a good mixed bag including 
snipe, partridges, wild fowl, plover, 
besides hares and rabbits, of which 
their name is legion. The northern half 
of Loch Wester belongs to the estate 


the old castle which is associated with 
much romance and the wild stories of 
old clan-hfe. We will visit the ancient 
fortress first ere we adjourn to its more | 
comfortable and convenient successor. 
It stands on the north side of Keiss or 
Sinclair’s Bay, on a rocky promontory 
cut off by a moat from the mainland. 
Keiss is a Scandinavian word signifying | 
to “jut out,” and well describes the 
position of the fortress. The old castle 
is strongly built and has for centuries 
defied the tempests that sweep over the 
northern coast of Scotland. Its old 
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name was in ancient times the fortalice 
of Reddar, and there are traces of a 
still more ancient dwelling on the same 
site. Over the entrance a stone once 
lay, on which was carved the Sinclair 
arms with crest and letters S.W.S.D.C.S. 
It has now been removed to Burrock 
House. 

The castle was at one time the 
property of the Earls of Caithness, and 
was the favourite residence of the second 
Earl, George, who died in 1643. He 
well merited the title of the ‘ wicked 


football with his friends as a pleasant 
exercise before the wedding; but the 
earl called out to him, drew a pistol 
and shot him dead. This was bad 
enough, but there is more to follow. 
The third earl, George, in 1672 sold 
the earldom and the estate to John 
Campbell of Glenorchy, who on the 
death of the earl in 1676 married his 
widow, and who became later on the 
notorious Breadalbane who played such 
a shameful part in the massacre of 
Glencoe. George Sinclair of Keiss, a 
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earl,’’ and Keiss Castle resounded with 
his wild revellings and the stories of his 
bloodthirsty deeds. When he succeeded 
to the earldom he proceeded to murder 
in cold blood his father’s chief keepers, 
David and Ingrane. Ingrane’s daughter 
was about to be married and the earl 
was bidden to the wedding. But fatal 
was the day; the earl met David on 
the links, drew his dagger and killed 
him on the spot. Then the “ wicked 
earl” galloped off to Wester, where 
Ingrane lived. The keeper was playing 
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descendant of the second earl, son of 
Francis Sinclair of Northfield, disputed 
this arrangement, contending that if 
Earl George the third was foolish enough 
to sell his lands to a Campbell he had 
no right to sell the title, and also that 
Northfield and Tister were his own 
property, he having received them from 
his sire. However the four leading 
lawyers in Scotland decided in favour 
of Campbell of Glenorchy, and the King 
issued an edict prohibiting Sinclair from 
using the title of Earl of Caithness. 
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He paid no heed to lawyers’ decisions 
or King’s writ, and stuck to his 
possessions. All the lairds of the shire 
favoured his cause ; the people regarded 
him as the rightful earl, and Glenorchy 
was looked upon as a hated usurper. 
With the help of David Sinclair of 
Broynach and William Sinclair of Thura, 
George carried the war into the enemy’s 
camp and destroyed Thurso Castle, the 
property of Glenorchy. 

A regular private war ensued. In 
1679 the Privy Council charged the 
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marched to Wick in triumph and spenf 
a merry night in wild carousal. Nex¢ 
morning Glenorchy crossed the river of 
Wick below Sibster. The news of hi 
approach spread alarm among the 
opposing forces. The Sinclairs hastil 


gathered their men together, as they werd 
sleepy and dull after their night of 
dissipation, and led them up the river] 


junction of the Burn of Abinarlock andj 
the Wick river. In a few minutes the 
fight was over. The Highlanders swept 
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friends of the usurper to help him to 
recover his lands. He invaded Caithness 
with 700 men. Sinclair hastily gathered 
a band of 800 and marched to meet the 
enemy; but his force was untrained 
and contained a number of old men. 
He had with him, however, a skilled 
commander, Major Sinclair of Thura, 
who had fought in the German wars. 
The two armies met at Hiskoke, but the 
invading Highlanders, tired after their 
long march, refused to fight and retired 
to the hills of Yarrows. The Sinclairs 


down upon the Sinclairs’ host and 
utterly routed them. Woe to the 
conquered! Glenorchy quartered some 
of his troops in Caithness and levied 
heavy rents and taxes upon the people. 
But with true Scottish doggedness 
Sinclair held on, and continued the 
struggle. He beseiged and captured 
Castle Sinclair, and he and his friends 
were declared rebels. However he had 
friends at Court. The story reached 
Whitehall, and through the help of the 
Duke of York, afterwards James II., 
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he obtained the earldom and was 
established in his possessions. So ended 
the last of the most curious private wars 
Mthat have disturbed the peace of the 
country. 

Sir William Sinclair, the last of the 
name to own Keiss, was a different 
character and a man of peace. He 
turned Baptist, built a chapel at Keiss 
and was his own minister. Perhaps he 
was haunted by the ghosts of his 
warlike ancestors and liked not the old 
fortress. At any rate in 1784 he built 
the new castle of Keiss, exhausted his 
money in the process, was taken to the 
Debtors’ Prison at Edinburgh and there 
died. In spite of his religious persuasion 
he was a rare swordsman, and one day 
when at Keiss a stranger came and craved 
to exchange a few passes with him. The 
baronet, although a middle-aged man, 
and the stranger a professional swords- 
man, readily consented, and soon cut 
off one of the buttons from his opponent’s 
vest. The stranger was satisfied. 

After Sir William’s departure to 
the Debtors’ Prison Major Innes of 
Thrumpster, taxman of the estate, came 
to reside at the new castle, and Mrs. 
Innes decided to use the old castle as a 
coach-house, for which purpose she made 
a great door in the corner of the building. 
This so undermined the foundation that 
the corner collapsed and nearly buried 
an old shoemaker who had taken up 
his abode therein. Then came Mr. John 
Mchay, a rich banker, who restored the 
new castle, but the estate was sold by 
his son to the Duke of Portland who let 
it to various tenants, amongst whom 
was Mr. Samuel Laing, M.P., the 
financier. 

The old castle was “ four-square to 
every wind that blew” and had four 
storeys. Beside it stood the farm- 
steading with its red-tiled roof, and there 
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was a round dove-cot in front. The 
new castle is built in the Scottish 
baronial style, a massive tower over 
the porch and it has numerous cone- 
roofed turrets, so characteristic of 
Scottish domestic architecture. Within 
are all the comforts of a pleasant home, 
and it looks upon its proud old neighbour 
across the lawn and often compares the 
old times with the new and prefers its 
present peace to the wars and fightings 
that distracted the life of old Keiss. 


In the eighties the estate was pur- 
chased by Sir Francis Tress Barry, M.P. 
of Windsor, whose other residence at 
St. Leonard’s Hall looks on Windsor 
Castle. He worked wonders at Keiss, 
improved the houses of the tenantry, 
and it was his good fortune to discover 
the remains of the prehistoric people 
who lived at Keiss long before the older 
castle was raised. This was one of the 
brocks, of which other examples have 
been found in Scotland, countless 
chambers built of stone with very 
numerous relics of the primitive people 
who inhabited them. The writer has 
in his possession some stag-horns, cut 
and used as tools, which Sir Francis 
presented to him as some of the treasures 
of the Keiss brock. His collections, 
maps, and drawings of this interesting 
excavation were exhibited some years 
ago at the Society of Antiquaries in 
London; and Mr. Curle, the Crown 
Commissioner, in his report states that 
Sir Francis had done more valuable 
research work than all the other anti- 
quaries of Scotland put together. 

The new owner of the castle may like 
to continue these interesting studies, to 
enjoy the sport which the estate affords, 
and to reflect upon the strange stories 
of fights and foray that cluster round 
the Sinclairs’ ancient fortress. 
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THE FETISH IN THE POOL. 


BY W. H. ADAMS 


TuHE Residency was a mud hut of three 
rooms, and stood on some high ground 
a quarter of a mile distant from the 
banks of the river Volta. Two white 
men lived there, the Resident and the 
Officer Commanding. Thirty Hausa 
soldiers, an interpreter, a few carriers, 
and a couple of servants made up the 
establishment. The country was pretty, 
though swampy from its proximity to 
the river, and the nearest white man was 
a week’s journey away. 

At the time of which I write the 
river had sunk so low that the outlying 
lagoons and morasses had dried into 
thick black mud. Soon this would 
crumble into grey sand and become part 
of the thirsty land. With the sinking of 
the water great pools and shallows had 
appeared. Natives had arrived with 


nets and fish traps, and though they 
were four hundred miles from the river’s 
mouth the white men found a sudden 
and plentiful supply of fish. Now the 
Gold Coast native is not versatile. A 
hunter hunts, a farmer farms, a miner 


mines, a fisherman fishes. When the 
day’s toil is over he sits down. Conse- 
quently, the inhabitants round about 
being farmers, no one fished. No one 
fishing, the Resident and his friend 
illogically and erroneously imagined 
there were no fish. But with the advent 
of the canoes and the hauling of many 
little fishes in the nets they bestirred 
themselves. 

Between them they mustered a brave 
show of tackle. The Officer produced a 
ten-foot cane trout-rod, the middle joint 
damaged through being used by the 
horse-boy as a riding whip, a much-worn 
line and an old cast with three mouldy 
flies. The Resident brought out an old- 
fashioned twenty-foot bamboo Mahseer 
rod so heavy and cumbrous that it was 
too much for him, he being physically 
rather a weak man. A large wood and 


brass reel with a hundred and fifty yards 
of salmon line and an enormous mother- 
of-pearl spoon completed an equipment 
under which the Resident staggered. 
Primitive man indeed might have used 
such when he went forth to cope with | 
the denizens of his lagoons. 

Thus provided one grey evening they 
set forth. With the sinking of the 
waters the Volta had changed its course. 
A hundred yards or more out, a long 
bright coloured sand bar had emerged 
running up and down the river. Beyond 
it the main stream ran gaily and swiftly 
over bars and shallows, but on the 
hither side there now lay a big black 
pool sombre and apparently very deep, | 
partly overshadowed moreover by a 
tangle of boughs for here the primeval 
forest came down right to the water’s 
edge. 

Presently they embarked in a small 
canoe. A _ paddler seating himself 
in the stern, while the Resident projected 
his scaffold-pole of a rod from amidships, 
and the Officer prepared to operate from 
the bows. The pool was three hundred 
yards long and half as much in width. 
The canoe boy amazed at such sport 
for never before had fly or spoon fished 
these waters, paddled up and down and 
criss-cross. The Officer, a dry-fly man 
in theory but a wet one in practice, cast 
with punctilio, and though the weak 
joint flailed the flies at every throw, 
constantly remarked on the beauty of 
his art to the Resident, who never having 
caught a fish in his life, and never 
expecting to catch one, had let his 
thoughts wander. 

"Tp and down and across the pool they 
went. Nothing stirred, and the Officer 
wearying of the exertion wound up his 
line. The sun sank over the trees and 
the evening turned chilly with the night 
breeze. The Resident nodded to the 
boy who glad of his coming release and 
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with a clear sheet of water before him 
gave a vigorous stroke. The canoe shot 
forward, the pearl spoon swept sharply 
round under the bushes, there came a 
great swirl and the reel screamed. The 
Resident, almost overturning the canoe, 
grabbed his unwieldly weapon, and then 
the line that had been carelessly wound 
on the banks of some far-away salmon 
river fouled and caught, the great rod 
bent nearly double and while the line 
held, the wood went. Snapping short off 
below the first ferule the big rod fell into 
the water, and then indeed the line went 
with a thrum, leaving the scared 
Resident to stare at the heavy butt 
which he still held in his hands. 

“A sunken tree,”’ said the Officer as 
he stepped out of the boat, ‘‘ but the 
rod was rotten.” 

“Not a bit of it,’ said the Resident, 
trembling with excitement; “ rotten 
the rod was. I remember Fell telling 
me at Accra when he gave it me that it 
hadn’t been used for a long time. But 
something caught hold, I’m certain! 
I felt it!” 

They walked back in silence, but the 
Resident was a changed man. He was 
as keen an angler now as before he had 
been scornful of the craft. The picture 
of the dark unplumbed backwater, the 
glimmering great spoon spinning deep 
down among its inhabitants, unclassified, 
perhaps unknown, the dull sullen over- 
hanging forest, the cheerful, racing 
splashing river on the other side of the 
long sand spit haunted him. The 
memory of that run of the canoe, the 
sharp turn and sweep of the bait with 
the ensuing pull and smash took complete 
possession of him. Henceforth he would 
live but for the angle. All through dinner 
he hardly spoke a word. 

His friend, who had feared that the 
silence indicated a chill and consequently 
a fever, was vastly relieved when the 
Resident rising from the table simply 
remarked ‘‘Damn! I wish I had 
caught 

“Ts that worrying you?”’ cried the 
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Officer. “I thought you were seedy. 
Don’t bother over it. No one knows 
what’s in these rivers. It might have 
been a crocodile, or you might have 
hitched up aé hippo.  There’s no 
knowing ! ”’ 

“True,” said the other, “‘ but that’s 
just it.” 

“If you are so keen why not have 
another go; the spoon’s gone, but there 
are other ways. See here.” He went 
into his bedroom and quickly returned. 
“ The Chief Officer 02 board the Matadi 
gave me this,” he said. “It’sashark hook. 
Now with this and a fowl and a native 
rope we ought to do something. If 
always, of course, it wasn’t a sunk tree.” 

“And when?” asked the eager 
Resident. 

“To-morrow night. It’s too late now 
and we haven’t got the rope yet or the 
bait either. Besides, whoever it is that’s 
there will want till to-morrow to get rid 
of the taste of the spoon. Now, there is 
a bottle of whiskey left,’’ and he held 


it up. ‘‘ We'll drink success and a tight 
line.’ But to this the Resident de- 
murred. ‘“‘ No,” he said, “ keep it till 


we've caught the gentleman and then 
we'll drink his health.” 

A footstep sounded in the compound 
and a knock came at the door. 

““ Here’s Mr. Cheek,” said the Officer ; 
“he’s never far off when whiskey’s 
about, but he won’t get any. Come in, 
Mr. Cheek.” 

Mr. Cheek was a valueless by-product 
of missionary work. His sect had turned 
him away for drunkenness and general 
badness, whereupon he had gone inland 
and sponged on the native kings. In 
his wanderings he had come across the 
Resident, and telling a tale of woeful 
undeserved misfortune had been pitied 
and taken on as general utility. He had 
conceived a great affection for the 
Resident though as a set off he hated 
the Officer. He was a useful man to. 
have in the wilds, as what he did not 
know about the natives was not worth 
knowing. 
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“There is no whiskey to-night, Mr. 
Cheek,” began the Officer. Mr. Cheek 
cringed, smiled, and in his heart cursed 
the Officer. 

“‘T not came for that, sah,’ he said ; 
“T not drink whiskey now. I come, 
sah, to say I think you better not fish 
any more.” 

“What!” said the Officer. 

“Not fish!’ echoed the outraged 
Resident. 

“T don’t think the people like it,” 
began Mr. Cheek, scratching one foot 
with the other, ‘‘ but——”’ 

“Look here,” said the Officer, and he 
held up the big hook. “ We are going 
to fish and we are going to use that, and 
if your friends don’t like it I'll stick 
them on the end of it. Clear out.” 

“They are not my friends,” began 
Mr. Cheek, but he stopped. He smiled, 
cringed, and departed. He was in- 
wardly furious at his reception, for his 
visit had really been made with a purpose 
and not on the chance of getting whiskey. 
Walking along that evening between two 
patches of very high thick grass, a voice 
had suddenly called out in the Awoonah 
tongue, “‘ Keep the white men from the 
pool: Keep the white men from the 
pool!” Mr. Cheek was a native of 
quite another part of the country, but 
he knew what the warning meant and 
he did not wish to be mixed up in any 
trouble with the priests. He went back 
and peeped into the house. The Officer 
was holding up the big hook and 
explaining its beauties to the delighted 
Resident. Mr. Cheek sighed, scratched 
his head and went away. 

Early the next morning the two men 
sought the market. At the end of a 
long row of squatting vendors they found 
an old lady who kept a whole fancy shop 
within the circumference of a single 
calabash. From among the packets of 
needles, antimony, beads, little looking- 
glasses, and such like, they disinterred a 
large hank of stout cotton which cost 
one shilling, for it had been brought 
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from England. For threepence they 
purchased a large quantity of native | 
grass rope as thick as a woman’s finger 
and very strong. In the evening they | 
attached the hook to the rope by dozens 
of separate threads, an operation which 
took much time; and then the Officer, 
calling a boy, bade him affix the bait— 
a fowl indeed in name, but so poor and 
skinny a creature that three such would 
hardly provide a meal. As the sun 
began its setting they sought the river. 
The water had sunk even since the 
previous evening, as the Resident re- 
marked. The canoe was high and dry 
instead of being in the water as they 
had left it, and a large upstanding stone 
was uncovered. Round it and half way 
up the Officer tied the rope and coiled 
the rest beside it, then he threw the bait 
far out into the pool where it floated for 
a little while before it slowly sank. | 

*“We shall see what we shall see,” 
he remarked as it disappeared. 

Now the Resident was prepared for 
instant success, and felt disappointed 
as the minutes passed and nothing 
happened. When, after sitting there for 
some time, the Officer rose and said that 
it was dinner time and they had better 
go, he remonstrated and stated that he 
wouldn’t go till the catch was made. 

“ But you can’t sit there all night,” 
said the Officer. “‘In the first place 
there mayn’t be anything to catch, and 
if there is it won’t feed till night, perhaps 
till early morning. It’s no use staying 
here. We'll come down first thing 
to-morrow.” 

But still the Resident objected. 
“Suppose someone goes off with it?” 
he queried. 

‘““There’s no one to do that. No one 
comes here. Why should anyone? The 
canoes all fish much lower down. Come 
on, dinner must be ready!’ He waited 
a minute, then he said. 

“Here’s Mr. Cheek. 
messing about for ? ”’ 

“That will do,’ cried the Resident. 
““ Here, Mr. Cheek, watch the line while 
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we go to dinner. I'll come down and 
release you,” and with that, careless of 
Mr. Cheek’s convenience, he and the 
Officer walked off. 

Mr. Cheek sat sadly down. Like all 
negroes his evening meal was his chief 
meal and he was hungry. He was also 
afraid. He knew quite well he was where 
he ought not to be. The warning of the 
previous evening rang in his ears. Still 
he did not dare to go away and run the 
risk of being turned off and left solitary 
in a strange land. Little incidents of 
presents given to him, little presents 
which Mr. Cheek now felt had not been 
quite voluntarily given, recurred to him 
as he stared at the line. He would have 
liked to have pitched the whole thing 
into the pool. He trembled to think of 
the consequences if there were something 
in the pool and it caught hold. But 
nothing happened. The stars came out 
and a mist began to rise, but the coils 
of the line lay undisturbed and motion- 
less. At last to his great relief he heard 
a whistling and the Resident reappeared 
with an anxious enquiry as to his luck, 
and an intimation that now his watch 
was done he had better go home. 

“ [ll take over now ”’ said the Resident. 

But Mr. Cheek having got his release 
still lingered. “I think, sah, you better 
go away too,” he said. ‘“‘ S’pose some- 
thing live here and you catch him the 
people not like it. S’pose nothing live 
you catch nothing. I think, sah, the 
people not like you to fish here, sah.” 

“Certainly I wont go,” said the 
Resident, hastily. ‘‘ I’m going to fish, 
and I hope to catch something. And go 
away at once yourself. Your talking 
may spoil the sport.” 

Mr. Cheek slowly went away much 
perturbed. He liked the Resident, and 
would have been sorry had anything 
befallen him, and he trembled for his own 
skin too. He shook his head dubiously. 

The Resident left alone prepared for 
a long vigil, and lighting a pipe sat down 
by the stone. Keen as he was upon his 
angle the beauty both of night and place 
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impressed him. In the shadows the pool 
showed coal-black but silver bright in 
the moonlight, and the sound of the 
river was more distinct than in the 
daytime. From round the bend and a 
long way off came the echoes of a great 
splashing, probably from some hippos, 
but they soon ceased. Once he heard a 
slight rustle close by. These were the 
only sounds. 

He had been there some time, for his 
third pipe was ashes, when he heard 
again the rustling in the bushes, this 
time quite distinctly. His thoughts had 
wandered far away, but the sound 
startled him and made his heart beat. 
At that moment something touched his 
boot. Looking down he saw the great 
line uncoiling foot by foot and vanishing 
into the black water. He gasped with 
excitement. The rustling grew louder, 
and close by a low melancholy cry broke 
the silence; but he took no heed. The 
line ran slowly but steadily out. Just 
as the last coils untwisted themselves, 
he stooped, clutched the line, set his 
teeth, and pulled. There was a turmoil 
far out in the pool. Something white 
and sickly looking rose up. A round 
head shook and tore at the line. Some- 
one screamed, the bushes parted, and 
the Resident was hurled into the water 
with a naked man upon the top of him. 

From the very commencement of that 
nightmare struggle the Resident was 
under-dog. First because he was in 
danger of drowning, secondly because 
his assailant had twice his strength. 
Nevertheless he acquitted himself man- 
fully, and fought and splashed and 
kicked till he had regained his feet and 
gripped his opponent. Then he found 
his face strained against a black chest 
and he was half stifled. He made a grab 
and caught his opponent’s hand, but 
that hand held a knife and he cut his 
fingers badly. At this discovery his 
heart sank in spite of his bewilderment, 
his outraged dignity, and his anger, and 
he expected to feel every moment the 
sting of the blade in his back. But he 
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pegged away, and clasping his hands 
together round his opponent’s neck tried 
to bring him down. Failing in this he 
brought his boots into play and stamped 
with all his might on his opponent’s bare 
toes. 

But he gradually realised that his 
opponent had no desire to hurt him. 
His back remained unknifed. The long 
black arms were not trying to kill him 
but to thrust him away. The line being 
drawn tight was raised a little from the 
ground near the stone, and the struggle 
setting that way, all four legs tumbled 
over it and both parties went heavily 
down. The Resident, almost spent, 
nevertheless made ready to continue, 
but his opponent left him and snatching 
up the knife ran at the line. Then the 
Resident understood. The black man’s 
object was not to hurt him but to free 
the captive, the catch which he had taken 
such pains to make, his first fish, and 
such a fish! Never, if he died for it, 
should this be! He gripped the enemy 
with fresh force and the battle between 
black and white on the bank of the 
lonely African river began afresh. But 
it was different now. It was a fight 
fierce and fell; fierce and personally 
savage. His opponent was in deadly 
earnest. The Resident forgot the line. 
The sinewy black fingers which grasped 
his throat began slowly to strangle him. 
He could not free himself. He clutched 
He was 


and kicked, but to no purpose. 
choking. He went quite weak and threw 
up his hands. Everything turned a dull 
red, and then grew black. But to him 


in his distress came sudden relief. He 
was dimly conscious of a shouting and a 
running. Then his throat was freed, he 
gasped the fresh air. When things 
cleared he saw his enemy had dis- 
appeared, but there was Mr. Cheek 
bowing and scraping and holding a knife. 
The Resident saw that the line was cut 
and gone. The shining surface of the 
pool lay unruffled. 

““T cut him, sah,” said Mr. Cheek. 

‘‘ What the deuce was all that about ?” 
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said the Resident, faintly. 
bad way. 

“That was the priest, sah,” said Mr. 
Cheek, solemnly. ‘‘ You catch his 
Fetish.” 

“Catch what!” said the Resident. 

“The thing the people worship. His 
God, sah! It live here. Big Fetish, 
sah. People come from long way off 
and worship. Now you hook him, sah.” 

“What was it?” said the Resident. 

“JT not see him plain, sah. I only 
see him roll about on top of water, but 
he look like a big turtle. Someone tell 
me that when the water get low like 
this and the big stone show up, he come 
out and they put things by the stone 
for him to eat. The people not like you 
to fish here, sah, I think.”’ 

“It does look like it,’ admitted the 
Resident, dipping his bleeding hand in 
the water. ‘I shouldn’t have done it 
if I had known. What will happen ? ” 

“T not think you hurt him much,” 
said Mr. Cheek. “I see the line go loose 
just asI cut him. See, sah! I thought so.”’ 

He stooped and put his arm far 
into the water and pulled out the cut 
end of the line. He hauled it in. 
“See, sah! The hook pull straight. 
Bad hook.” He coiled up the line and 
laid it down by the stone. 

“Lucky thing, too,” he added. “ If 
you kill him not all the soldiers save 
us. We not got too many of them.” 

““What’s become of the priest ? ” 

‘“ He go run, sah, when I cut the line. 
S’pose I not come he kill you and throw 
you in the pool, and no-one ever know 
where you go to. It be all right now, 
sah. We leave hook here and when he 
come down he will see it. Next week 
we all go to Cape Coast. Lucky thing, 
paps, too. Come away, sah.” 

“T’ve caught, I mean I’ve hooked,” 
said the Resident, ‘‘ the biggest fish in 
these waters anyhow, and considering 
what’s happened and that we are all 
going away I think we’ll drink his health 
and our own too. Come on, Mr. Cheek. 
I daresay you are thirsty.” 


He was in a 
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BY CORA LAWRENCE 


THERE are worlds within worlds, but 
none of the inner spheres is quite so 
self-satisfied, so blandly indifferent to 
realities, as the world of fashion. 

This particular circle has decided 
that the Balkan war ended when the 
victorious armies of Czar Ferdinand 
occupied Adrianople. All events sub- 


sequent to the triumph of Bulgaria are 
as if they had never happened. 


Fashion does not recognise the 
deflection of the Allies, nor the inter- 
vention of Roumania, nor the return of 
the Turk. After all, with so much that 
is Bulgarian in colour and design upon 
the market, the dictators of fashion may 
be excused if they show little desire to 
be topical. 

Although Bulgarian embroideries and 
peasant-shaped garments are but a 
passing phase, it is hardly reasonable to 
expect that manufacturers will accelerate 
their passing. It is, however, a simple 
matter to re-christen a mode, and I 
suspect that we shall shortly read 
“Russian ’’ where erstwhile all was 
Bulgarian ’’ and the indiscriminating 
fashion hunter will be satisfied. 

Fashions are killed, however, not by 
their inconsequence but by their popu- 
larity, and the spread of the Bulgarian 
epidemic in the suburbs is a much more 
effective destroyer of the mode, than so 
unimportant a fact as the crippling of 
the ‘‘ Dominant State.”’ 


THE Hatr BEL Lt. 


The suede or leather belt, as we knew 
it a year or so ago, when it measured 
precisely the same number of inches as 
our then fashionably slender waists, is 
now almost as much a thing of the past 
as the stiffly-boned bodice lining. 

Even the sportswoman has abandoned 
this detail once all important in her 
scheme of dress. All her skirts are now 
raised a little at the waist, upon the 
two-inch wide band of boned webbing, 
and a narrow band of the skirt stuff 
stitched across the back of the waist, 
and passed through a buckle, is the only 
concession she makes to the claims of 
the belt. 

Sashes are with us in infinite variety, 
and they are likely to go on increasing 
in favour, so too is the half belt, a wide 
band which embraces either the back 
or the front of our coats but never 
entirely circles them. It is rarely seen 
in leather, but usually matches either 
the coat material or whatever is used 
for the collar and cuffs. This half belt 
is a feature upon some of the new fur 
coats, it is wide and is placed across the 
back only, below the normal waist line, 
and is decorated with a couple of fur 
buttons. 


FUTURIST Furs ? 


The authorities upon fur fashions seem 
unable to make up their minds as to what 
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new and startling notion they shall 
next inflict upon us. First we were 
threatened with pink, and orange, and 
other impossible coloured furs ; futurist 
furs I presume. Then the tune was 
suddenly varied and we dropped a full 
octave lower ; brown, nothing but brown 
furs were to be our wear. 

At the moment the shop windows are 
filled with red fox—a fur which fails to 
charm me—though at the same time I 
am ready to admit that a fine set of red 
fox can look extremely well, provided 
the gown with which it is worn be very 
carefully chosen. 

To buy red fox and expect it to pose 
good-naturedly upon any and every 
gown and suit you possess is simply to 
court disaster. It must be worn with a 
gown especially designed to show it to 
advantage. 

White fox appears to have entered 
upon a revival of favour. It will be 
interesting to note whether this proves 
to be so or not, for I remember last year 
particularly noting that this lovely fur 
was seen less than any other pelt, and 
that then, sad to say, it invariably made 
its wearer look dowdy. 

Only for evening wear does white fox 
really make strong appeal, and it is in 
this connection that it promises to be 
most successful during the winter. Upon 
the gorgeous theatre cloaks which we all 
affect now the long pure white fur has 
a softening influence which is most 
welcome, and the brilliant fabrics only 
serve to throw it into greater relief and 
beauty. 

THE Patriotic Fox. 

Reynard might well be called the 
patriotic fox, for his coat comes to us 
in red, white, and blue. Of the three 
the later is of course by far the most rare 
and costly. 

Black fox, which it is increasingly 
difficult to obtain, will probably be little 
used this winter, but the fur of the 
season which everyone will want, and 
which is everybody’s wear, though, 
fortunately, it is not everybody’s price, 
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is skunk. I feel it in my bones that time 
will show me a true prophet in this. 
Skunk is the fur for hard wear in all 
weathers ; moreover its deep rich brown | 
tone makes a fair skin look yet fairer. 

By-the-way I noticed that Miss Phyllis 
Neilson Terry, when she appeared on 
the first night in ‘‘ The Real Thing,” 
was wearing her wide black fur stole in 
a new way, and a very comfortable way 
it struck me as being. 

The middle of the stole—that portion 
which would in the usual way be at the 
back of the neck—was placed across the 
waist in front, the ends were taken 
round and crossed at the back and one 
brought over each shoulder to the front 
again. Thus a complete little sleeveless 
coat was formed by means of the long 
wide scarf of fur. 

In the same play, Miss Dorothy Minto 
wears her white fox furs across one 
shoulder and caught together at the 
waist beneath the other shoulder ; a nice 
airy way of wearing furs if you are 
suffering from heat, but in that case 
why wear them ? 


THE WAISTCOAT BLOUSE. 


The waistcoat has undergone an 
important change. It’ has developed 
amazingly. Since a generous roll collar, 
revers, and turn-back cuffs, became 
necessary attachments of the modish 
waistcoat, there was no other course 
but to give the garment a pair of sleeves, 
a back to match them, and call it what 
it actually is—a waistcoat blouse. 

It is a garment of surprising comfort 
and utility, and by its aid a plain serge 
country or travelling suit may be trans- 
formed into a toilette sufficiently 
significant for Bond Street shopping and 
restaurant tea. 

Sometimes gaily coloured cretonne is 
employed for the ‘‘ waistcoat ”’ of such 
a blouse, in which case the roll collar 
and cuffs would be of plain crépe 
charmeuse, or self-coloured broche, with 
just a touch of cretonne applique in the 
corners. 
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A serviceable waistcoat blouse, which 
could visit the laundress and be returned 
none the worse for its dampening 
experience, is made of heavy cream 
crépe de Chine embroidered with pink 
rosebuds. This forms a charming waist- 
coat and blouse, whilst the large collar 
and cuffs are of plain cream crépe. 

New sports shirts are offered us in a 
thick silk crépe in all colours. They are 
made with a small sailor collar at the 
back, which can be worn either inside or 
outside a coat, and they fasten down the 
centre front with tiny ball buttons. 
The neck is so cut that a few of these 
buttons have to be left unfastened, and 
in this way the fashionable open throat 
effect is arrived at. 


SPECIALITY SUITS. 


Some of the good shops are just now 
making a speciality of inexpensive 
country suits in rough Donegal, Harris, 
and Scotch tweeds, as well as a matt 


surface cloth, and the diagonal home- 
spuns, which wear so well. 

The majority of such suits have the 
coats belted, and all are well provided 


with pockets. The popular “‘ Norfolk ”’ 
coat is represented, as is the double 
breasted reefer shape. 

The half length draped wrap now 
matches, and forms part of, the afternoon 
costume, and a toilette of this kind, if 
the material be chosen with an eye to 
practical wear, can be serviceable and 
elegant at one and the same time. 

For example, such a scheme should 
prove quite satisfactory for wearing at 
the Newmarket meetings this month. 
Picture a skirt of supple, earth-brown 
broche cloth, kilted in deep flat pleats, 
with a crépe hip sash so arranged that it 
crosses in front and the ends are carried 
to the back and there tied so that the 
pleats are confined a little. A loose 
kimono bodice, with corsage of flesh 
pink ninon and parchment lace. and a 
half length wrap, matching the skirt, 
but having a hint of green, or rose colour, 
upon the collar, vest, and cuffs, and 
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sufficiently draped to produce the 
fashionable silhouette. 

I think such a costume would ‘‘ make 
good,” and the sash might be worn out- 
side the coat with advantageous results. 


MODEL FOR NEWMARKET 


Navy and white shepherds check forms this charming 
“three tier’? model. ‘The collar and cuffs are of oyster 
white charmeuse, with a slip of white net at the neck. 
Hat, tie, and sash of navy charmeuse, the latter being 
knotted at the back with one long end hanging. 


Kilted dresses and flounced or “ tier ”’ 


skirts, have come to stay for awhile. 
The ‘‘three-decker’’ model suits the 
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very tall and slender woman _ to 
perfection, and pleated or kilted skirts 
are more generally becoming than is 
supposed. 


A USEFUL SERGE DRESS FOR COUNTRY WEAR 
Photograph by Manuel. 


The kilted tunic, or peplum, is a note- 
worthy feature of the new designs. 
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Often it is given the little coquettish lift 
in front, to correspond with either a lift 
or slight slashing at the hem of the skirt. 
Sometimes it is cut away altogether in 
front, remaining like a coat tail. It is 
a charming mode and one which we may 
expect to see varied in a countless 
number of ways. 


““CurL’’ CLotuH Coats. 


If chill October bears out its repu- 
tation we shall lose no time in possessing 
ourselves of one of the mid-season three- 
quarter wrap coats which are being 
shown in so many novel and interesting 
shapes. 


Several new materials have made an 
appearance in these model coats. One 
resembles a rough plush, or plushette, 
but it falls softly enough and is silky to 
the touch. Coats made of this have 
been most appropriately called ‘‘ Teddy 
Bear coats. 


There is, too, a new curl cloth which 
makes up splendidly into wraps of this 
kind. Both this and the plush material 
would, I believe, be called ‘‘ fur 
substitutes,” but loathing anything 
which in any way apes something else, 
I prefer to regard all stuffs of this kind 
as manufactured fabrics, and do not 
attempt to persuade myself that they 
look like fur. 


A thick make of suéde cloth is another 
material which is especially charming 
by reason of its deliciously soft-looking 
surface, and this softness is not only 
noticeable in the touch and surface of 
the stuff but is to be found again in the 
almost tender colourings in which it is 
produced. 


Velour delaine and corduroy velvets 
are used a great deal for slip-on wraps, 
and reversible “nap” cloths with a 
surface like ratine are also _ being 
exploited. 

Personally, I am more than tired of 
anything reversible, the point about 
these cloths however, seems to be that 
they do not require any lining, but 
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provide all the effect of one in a con- 
trasting colour. 


An UNIQUE MODEL. 


One model coat in a raspberry shade 
of suéde cloth had the back cut right 
across in a slightly round shape, some 
way below the waist line. It gave the 
appearance of a short sac coat and was 
hemmed and finished off as the edge of a 
coat would be, then from beneath this 
edge the skirt of the coat hung straight 
down to the ankles. 

At the back it looked like a coat and 
skirt costume, but when viewed from 
the front and sides it was obviously a 
long coat. 

I have had occasion to remark before 
upon the high cost of sports clothes, 
and a correspondent points out to me 
the fact which is beyond dispute: that 
one reason why sports things are so 
expensive is to be found in the heavy 
initial cost of the material used. 
“‘ Sports clothing,’’ he writes, “‘ must be 
durable; inferior fabrics cannot be 
employed; the cut and workmanship 
must be of the very best, and every 
little detail finished off with care and 
exactitude. Labour of this kind is 
expensive ” T do not doubt it, but 
at the same time I have seen sports 
costumes in Paris which literally cost 
their weight in gold, and despite the 
authority with which my correspondent 
writes, I still maintain that the charges 
imposed by some of the big houses are 
exorbitant. 


No FREAKISH CHANGES. 


One thing there is to be thankful for: 
the sportswoman is not particularly 
anxious to be ultra fashionable. She 
will wear the coat of last year without 
feeling uncomfortable, moreover her 
fashions allow her to wear her garments 
for a reasonable period. 

We do not see the freakish changes in 
cut and style which are found in every 
other phase of dress save and except 
sporting clothes and habits. Such 
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changes as do arise are chiefly in the 
direction of small but highly important 
details. Here you have the sports- 
woman’s fashions. By her attention to 
detail and in her selection of what is 
“correct ’’ does she manifest her good 
taste. 


A NEW TRAVELLING TRUNK. 


“You can always tell a Britisher by 
his trunk,’ remarked an American to 


A 
COMFORTABLE SHIRT IN BURNT ORANGE CREPE 
DE CHINE WITH COLLAR OF ORANGE AND NAVY 
BLUE SILK 


The Raglan shoulder, open throat, and shirt cuffed sleeve, 
are points worth noting. 


me the other day. I had taken a flying 
trip to the Moorish coast and was 
watching the arrival of a batch of 
assorted tourists on the boat. 

There was some truth in what my 
Yankee cousin said. The English leather 
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trunk has no exact parallel, and his 
statement was only wide of the mark 
because the use of the ‘‘ home made” 
article is not confined to the Britisher. 

In whatever department of trade we 
may be lacking, there is no questioning 
our supremacy in leathern goods. 
It is a fact recognised from one 
end of the Continent to the other that in 
London leather goods are cheaper and 
better made than anywhere else in the 
world. 

I have never quite decided in my 
mind whether the ‘‘ hanging wardrobe ” 
trunk, beloved of the American visitor, 
is a great success. Though immensely 
interesting, with its cute little divisions 
and hangers, it is very unwieldly, and if 
size and inconvenience in handling be 
no consideration, then why not travel 
with a chest of drawers done up with 
blue ribbon ? 

Certainly it seems to me that the new 
dress trunk which the makers are putting 
on the market should serve as useful a 
purpose as the wardrobe innovation 
trunk. These allow skirts to lie full 
length, and between each is a stiff mill- 
board running the length of the trunk. 
By an ingenious arrangement the boards 
can be so adjusted that each dress has 
space to “ breathe.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FOOTWEAR. 


Ardent followers of any sport do not 
underestimate the importance of foot- 
wear. Only the tiro errs in this respect, 
and it does not take very long for her to 
see the error of her ways and reform. 
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Shoes give more freedom when 
actively playing any game of course, but 
both soles and uppers must be stout. 
Queen Mary wears a brogued shoe for 
country walking, with comfortable heels 
of medium height. 

An excellent boot for the moors is 
made of porpoise hide, which will stand 
any stress of weather and wear practi- 
cally for ever. 


THE SENSIBLE HAT. 


The hat of the season for town wear is 
velvet—velvet and an osprey! But for 
town or country, sporting or everyday 
wear, the hat of velour stands first. 
This most sensible of hats is good for any 
weather, and can be persuaded to do 
duty for a variety of occasions. 

How sensible it is, is I take it proved 
by the fact that men have made the 
velour hat their own this year, and they 
make it serve them well. So well that 
they seem able to dispense with every 
other kind of hat save one for the 
opera. 

I have mentioned the little hats of 
patent leather in a previous letter, and 
I am really sorry to see these models 
being cheaply copied in inferior material. 
They were eminently hats for the 
sportswoman, but she has not been 
allowed to reserve them to herself. 

Of course the best houses have 
exclusive shapes, and these can never 
be cheaply copied and look quite the 
same. Nevertheless, one now sees so 
many of these shiny little hats that all 
desire to possess one is abandoned. 
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World’s Golf Record. 


Geo. Duncan (the Hanger Hill Professional) has 
electrified the golf world by doing two successive 
rounds of ‘‘28’’—world’s record—over the 9 holes 
course of Axenfels in the first half of the Lake of 
Lucerne Championship which hewon. C. H. Mayo 
(Burhill) was second at Sonnenberg, where the 
second half was played, both Duncan and Moran 
broke the course record in rounds of 71. As 
usual, both men played. 


DUNLOP ‘V’ 
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This is Duncan’s opinion of the Dunlop ‘V’ which is made under 
the Dunlop Patent Vacuum Process. 
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MR, A. J. HANCOCK ON 25 H.P. ‘* PRINCE HENRY VAUXHALL” RESTARTING AFTER A HALT 
AT THE DEPOT FOR REPLENISHMENT, BROOKLANDS, AUGUST 39TH. 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT. 


BY W. G. ASTON 


FAILURE OF A GooD deal of fluttering 
OF THE _ in the dovecotes followed 
“CYCLECAR”’ upon the holding of the 
recent Auto-Cycle Union 

Six Days’ Trials in the Lake District. 
To start with, the route chosen was so 
exceptionally severe that half-way 
through the trial many of the motor- 
cyclists and cyclecarists engaged in it 
went on strike and refused to continue 
on what they considered was an unfair 
test both of machine and rider. The 
principal result of the event is to 
show quite clearly that the genuine 
“cyclecar,” that is to say, not the full- 
blown car in miniature, is a dismal 
failure. Readers of these notes will bear 
in mind that I have never had the 
slightest faith in this hybrid and, as it 
seems to me, unnecessary type of machine, 
and it is now pretty certain that a few 
years time will find all the makeshift 


affairs very much things of the past. It 
is, however, very much otherwise with 
that growing and popular class of motor 
car which, not being a “cyclecar”’ 
(hideous word) at all is, thanks to arbi- 
trary officialdom, authoritatively desig- 
nated as such. Little cars like the Swift, 
the Humberette, the Morris-Oxford, the 
Calthorpe, the G.W.K., the Singer, the 
Perry, and the Baby Peugeot, have 
shown beyond a shadow of question 
their very real worth and have demon- 
strated past all cavil that they are not 
only practical and efficient automobiles 
but constitute a novel sort of motoring 
with a charm and a thrill all its own. 

I can imagine nothing more delightful 
from a lady’s point of view than one of 
these cars in miniature. Quiet, well- 
sprung, and trustworthy, they can be 
driven with the minimum of physical 
effort and are so simple and so plain and 
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workmanlike in finish that anyone with 
a little common sense can easily look 
after them without any professional 
assistance at all. Of course, the small 
car of which the present type is only a 
particular phase has been with us since 
the very beginning of automobilism. It 
has of late been brought prominently 
to the front simply by reason of the 
lamentable failure of that indefinite 
atrocity, the average “ cyclecar,’’ which 
was deliberately brought up against it. 
The miniature car having once got into 
the limelight, so to speak, has not been 
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SIX SPEEDS In dealing with this class 
FORWARD of car it is impossible to 

avoid remembering that it 
has come into its ‘‘ boom-period”’ at a 
time when something of the kind was 
badly wanted by British manufacturers 
as an offset against the cheaper American 
car which, as nobody can deny, has made 
serious inroads into their order-books. 
So that, in a sense, we have to thank 
America for, indirectly, producing a very 
useful type of home-bred machine. Un- 
fortunately we have to thank her for 
many other things as well, including the 


BEAUTY IN CARRIAGE WORK. A MAGNIFICENT 26/50 METALLURGIQUE, FITTED WITH 
A VANDEN PLAS TORPEDO SIX-SEATER. 


slow to expose its many merits, with the 
result that people are every day finding 
for it fresh fields of utility. Many owners 
of large and powerful cars are using them 
as a launch is used as tender to a yacht, 
and for short journeys, station work, 
shopping, trips to the golf club and so 
forth; they are quite fast enough to 
satisfy any requirements in this respect, 
and extraordinarily economical. What 
could be more eloquent of the miniature 
car’s security in the future than that 
such firms as the Wolseley and the 
De Dion Bouton Companies should 
start manufacturing this type of vehicle ? 


electric self-starter, a device which in my 
opinion ought to be placed equal with the 
dynamo electric-lighting installation as 
the two biggest and best things that have 
happened since the coming of the motor 
car. Turn and twist things as we may, 
it has to be admitted that in motor-car 
design we have ceased entirely to be 
originators, and that, although Europe 
may and undoubtedly does produce the 
finest automobiles in the world, it is the 
American engineer who is to be thanked 
for such progress as is taking place at 
the present day. It is true that the 
European vehicle is miles ahead when it 
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is a question of getting a huge amount of 
power out of a small engine; but after 
all this is a matter which is of compara- 
tively little moment to the ordinary car 
user, who, being a human being, is more 
concerned with creature comfort than a 
few decimal places in the factor of 
efficiency. 

America has now given us_ the 
latest model Cadillac car, a six-speed 
gear box, which it is not too much to 
say is bound to stand out as one of the 
features of 1914 design. Six speed gear 
boxes have been used before on racing 
cars, but they have never until now 
given the remotest promise of becoming 
standard practice, nor indeed, have they 
been constructed upon the thoroughly 
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of the gear box long enough to take more 
than four gears. The Cadillac design, 
however, strikes an altogether new note, 
by leaving its original three-speed gear 
box unchanged and adding a secondary 
two-speed gear which is incorporated in 
the back axle. This latter merely con- 
sists of two differently- proportioned 
driving bevels which can be brought into 
action as required. For traffic work, or 
in hilly country with a heavy load, the 
lower back axle gear is used, and the 
higher one in the open country. The 
change—mark this—is made, not with a 
lever, but a simple electric switch ! Now 
the engine is large enough to take most 
ordinary country with an occasional 
single change of gear (except, of course, 


I91I4 CADILLAC TOURING CAR WITH NEW ELECTRICAL CHANGE SPEED GEAR, 


practical and sensible lines which char- 
acterise the Cadillac principle. It is 
obvious that since the petrol engine 
depends for its power upon the number 
of revolutions which it can perform, the 
larger the number of gear ratios which 
can be used the greater will be the 
number of different conditions of running 
which the car can satisfy whilst running 
at its best efficiency. Theoretically an 
infinite number of gear-rates is the ideal, 
but in default of such a gear being in- 
vented the greater number of gears the 
better. At present four gears is the 
standard practice, this number being 
limited purely and simply by manufac- 
turing and constructional conditions. 
Thus, for instance, great difficulties 
would be met with in making the shaft 


in case of stoppage), and the back axle 
ratios are accordingly so arranged that 
under average conditions one leaves the 
original gear box out of it altogether and 
simply presses the button. No one who 
has ever driven a car will need to be told 
that this is an exceeding fine thing, nor 
will anyone who knows the motor trade 
imagine that it will be long before it 
comes into more general use. 
A GLANCE INTO The Cadillac was 
THE FUTURE the first car to be 
put upon the market 
with a standard equipment of electric 
lighting, self-starting and _ ignition 
system. Now it comes along with its 
electrically-operated gear box, to say 
nothing of a little device, also electrical, 
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whereby the carburetter is artificial 
warmed up to facilitate starting in cold 
weather. None but a blind man could 
fail to see in what direction all these 
indications point. Some day in the 
future—-not the distant future, but the 
almost immediate—electrical apparatus 
will take the place of half the mechanical 
contrivances which are in the chassis 
of to-day. The Thomas Electric Trans- 
mission which last year won the Dewar 
Trophy by putting up the most notable 


take the place of all the usual levers and 
pedals. We only, in fact, want electrical 
tyre pumps and an electrical jack to be 
able to say that everything which ought 
to be done has been done, and it is only 
necessary to combine the whole to get 
the perfect car. Some day it will come ; 
there can be no doubt about that, but 
how long it will remain amongst us is 
more open to question. If enough radiant 
energy to transmit a telegram can be 
wirelessly sent through the ether, why 


TOURING IN SCOTLAND. AN ARROL-JOHNSTON RACER DESCENDING THE DEVIL’S ELBOW. 


performance of the year (and which is 
only held back from leaping into instant 
recognition by the natural conservatism 
of motor-car makers, who cannot change 
all their ideas at one swoop) has shown 
that the gear box is entirely unnecessary, 
and that electricity can do its work (and 
much more besides) far more efficiently 
and noiselessly. There are cars running 
in America in which the gear box, the 
brakes, the clutch, and the engine control 
are all operated by half-a-dozen switch 
buttons on the steering wheel, which 


not enough electrical energy to drive a 
motor car? Any scientist will tell you 
that this idea is not only not impossible 
but that a few years time is almost 
bound to see it practically accomplished, 
though a widespread application of the 
principle must necessarily take a long 
time. In those days cars will indeed be 
worth having—no tanks to fill up, an 
unlimited supply of power, practically 
no wearing parts, absolutely no noise, 
and goodness knows what! But the good 
motorist of the present generation would 
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I think be loath to part with the present 
type of car. He is beginning to realise 
that, after all, a thing of steel and brass 
and aluminium, though it be made by 
man’s hands can have an extraordinary 
individuality and “ life.” Possibly it is 
this very fact which makes him, though 
progressive in spirit, actually conserva- 
tive; for being human and humanly frail, 
we must be more sympathetic to a 
mechanism which reproduces our own 
feelings than to the mere automaton 
which the motor car of the ultimate 
future must essentially be. 


* * * * * 


THE FAULTS 
OF THE 


Because the motor cycle 
was my first love—and 


MOTOR CYCLE is still wooed by me 

peripatetically—I like to 
think the best of it ; but alas, it is a big 
jump from the car of the future—or even 
the car of to-day—to the modern “‘ motor 
bike.” I know it is capable of performing 
prodigies of reliability, astounding feats 


of hill-climbing, and no less wonderful 
performances in economical travel ; but 
it is so noisy, and it 7s so ugly, and it 7s 
so dirty! The worst of it is that motor- 
cyclists, once on their machines, leave 
all their noise behind and cannot see the 
ugliness and dirt “‘ as ithers see’ them. 
I think motor-cycle design is to be likened 
to an expedition of explorers who go into 
a far mountainous country. Away off 
in the distance they see the goal for 
which they are aiming and between 
which and themselves is a succession of 
hills and valleys and other obstructions. 
All these they succeed in overcoming one 
after the other—the stragglers following 
in the wake of the pioneers—until they 
come to a great natural barrier that seems 
to prevent all possibility of further pro- 
gress. In the face of this even the 
pioneers have to curb their adventurous 
spirits and allow those they had left 
behind to catch them up, until at last 
the whole party is camped in the same 
place unable to move back, unable to 
move forward, and only too ready to 
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apply its time and talents to the elabora- 
tion of the merest trifles that come up 
for consideration. During the last three 
years no movement has been made, and | 
motor cycles are almost precisely exactly 
what they were. Improvement may be 
taking place, but such as it is, it is con- 
fined to the most trivial detail, and the 
great barrier is no nearer being climbed 
than ever it was. But someday or other, 
somebody will learn its secret and we 
shall forthwith pass on by a big stage 
nearer perfection. Let us hope that the 
day will come soon. The motor cycle, 
as a genuinely sporting vehicle, is almost 
without a peer ; it appeals to young and 
old, men and women alike. Its field of 
usefulness is almost unlimited. It can 
go safely where to take a motor car 
would be impossible. It can average 
with little difficulty speeds over bad 
roads that only an aeroplane can excel. 
It is cheap to buy, and absurdly cheap 
to run. And yet, with all its enormous 
advantages it stays im status quo. The 
motor can develop at a steady pace—the 
motor cycle, to all intents and purposes 
stays stock still. Can anybody explain 
why ? 
* * * * * 

HORN OR’ Anyone who, like myself, 
NO HORN? lives on the border of a 

great traffic artery that 
carries its thousands of motor vehicles 
into the country every Sunday will 
understand the apparently inexplicable 
transition from ‘‘ motor cycles” to 
“noise.” It is, however, easy enough, 
for one might well say, ‘“ Talking of | 
motor bikes, what a frightful row that 
aeroplane makes ! ’’ without losing regard | 
to strict sense. Hence I pass to the 
question of Horn-blowing. One of the 
findings of the traffic board — whose 
pronouncement came as quite a little 
oasis of commonsense in a silly-season of 
desert—was that there ought to be more 
unification in the warning sounds used 
by motor vehicles, which was generally 
taken, I understand, to mean that all 
motor horns ought to sound alike. From 
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such an eventuality, Heaven preserve 
us all! I believe Kipling once wrote a 
story in which people were killed by 
being subjected to the effects of a single 
horrible sound, long sustained and im- 
placable. I can well imagine it. London 
traffic is bad enough in all conscience 
and hardly to be borne, but robbed of 
its tone variety it would be worse still. 
Think of every taxicab giving exactly the 
the same bleat as it passed under one’s 
window in the night! No. What ought 
to be done, and what ought to have been 
done in the past, is for rules to have been 
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disappear, for at present there are hun- 
dreds of important crossings at which all 
roads are taken to be of equal importance 
and no one is ready to give way to anyone 
else except under protest—which protest 
is conveyed by several blasts on the 
horn! Unfortunately, in the country 
matters are almost as bad, although here 
the case is rather different. It is a fact 


that it is impossible to please everybody, 
as witness my experience in the Isle of 
Wight recently. A certain road which I 
used regularly in going to the golf links 
contained a rather nasty corner, which 
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laid down making it illegal for any vehicle 
other than a motor car to use a horn. 

The fact that cyclists affect this mode of 
warning pedestrians out of their way has 
made the horn far less imperative than 
it would otherwise have been and robbed 
it of its most valuable quality. It has 
long ceased to mean anything except 
that some form of vehicle is coming along. 
There is, on the other hand, a terrible lot 
of unnecessary horn-blowing, especially 
in London; but with the drafting of 
traffic regulations suitable to modern 
conditions much of it must automatically 


I always took at the same speed, and 
always blew my Autovox (a prince 
among road-clearers, by the way) at 
exactly the same place and for as near 
as possible the same time. Now on two 
occasions people skipped out of the way 
and indignantly demanded to know 
why I had noé blown my horn, and on 
several more, other people shouted out 
something about making less _ noise. 
What is one, I ask, to do? The noise 
which will wake some from the dead will 
leave others entirely unmoved. In other 
words, whilst Mr. Brown walks upon the 
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highway in the realisation that other 
road users have a right to travel thereon 
and may be expected to come along any 
moment, Mr. Jones allows himself to 
think he is in his own private grounds 
and resents the appearance of anyone 
else ; and he acts up to his ideal by having 
neither eyes nor ears for them. But I 
must admit that they were ladies, not 
men, who grumbled at my 2o¢ sounding 
my horn less than a second after my 
fingers had left the lever that puts it 
into action. 


* * * * * 


Those who are firm be- 
lievers,- as I am, in the 
sport of motoring will 
have welcomed the announcement that 
there is to be a race promoted by the 
R.A.C. and supported by the Society of 
Motor Manufacturers, in the Isle of Man 
next year. But it is certainly a case of 
any race being better than none, for 
there is nothing about the regulations 
which is calculated to encourage one to 
believe that the contest will be a very 
informative one. For some reason or 
other, the idea of a Standard Car race 
seems to have dropped out altogether, 
and in the contest next year no restric- 
tions whatever have been framed to 
prevent purely and simply racing cars 
competing. This is well enough in its 
way, for after all, much is still to be 
learned from the building and running 
of cars which are more or less experi- 
mental and freakish ; but there is very 
grave doubt that any course can be 
found in the Isle of Man which will be 
safe for the exceedingly high speeds 
which will be attained. The maximum 
cubic capacity allowed will permit the 
entry of cars capable of doing well over 
80 miles an hour, which, without being 
squeamish, we may regard as being a 
little too high for the narrow and twisty 
roads over which the race will have to 


ISLE OF MAN 
RACE 
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be run. It is, however, certain that the 
contest will be an exciting one.. 
* * * * * 

VICTOR TYRE One of the chief joys of 
EXPERIENCE my motoring this season 

has been my freedom 
from tyre troubles. Indeed in this 
respect it is the best I have ever enjoyed, 
in spite of the fact that I have never 
spared my covers at all, but have done 
some pretty strenuous and high-speed 
work over some of the worst roads that 
could be found south of the Thames. 
Those who took an interest in the Victor 
Tyre Trial will be interested to know 
that my experience with these tyres has 
more than confirmed the results of that 
historical test. My four Victor covers 
have now run for 3,000 miles on a 15-20 
Metallurgique car, which is neither par- 
ticularly light in weight (having a very 
luxurious body) nor slow in speed quali- 
ties. So far, I have never had so much 
as to use a tyre pump, for there have 
been no punctures at all, and the tyres 
are to all intents and purposes as good 
as they were when they were put on the 
wheels. The treads are naturally worn 
a little, but the grooves on the rubber 
ones are far from being completely 
obliterated, and only a few studs have 
disappeared from the non-skid. The 
fifth tyre on the spare wheel has never 
been used, but the working tyres have 
been changed round from time to time 
so as to give then a change of occupation 
by way of a holiday. I should judge that 
they are all good enough for as many 
miles as they have already travelled, if 
not more. Those of my friends who have 
had the good sense to fit Victors have 
had similar ‘ no-trouble’”’ experiences, 
and in this case a word to the wise is 
sufficient. Mr. Yarworth Jones is here- 
with informed that he can number me, 
alongside his gallery of royalties and 
aristocrats, as a confirmed user of Victor 
Tyres. 
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1 WED—Awnc inc: Last day trout and char 
fishing, England and Wales. ARCHERY : 
Hereford Round, Hereford. Coursina: Chesters; 
Altcar Club. Fietp Triats: Retrievers— 
Gamekeepers’ National Association (Longtown, 
Cumberland); Retrievers—Kennel Club 
(Baldock, Herts.). Ractnc: Newmarket ; 
“Lanark; Metropolitan (Baldoyle); Wolver- 
hampton. SHOOTING: Pheasant begins. 
SWIMMING: Schoolboy Team Championship, 
final (Bolton). 

2 THURS—ArcHERY: Hereford Round, Here- 
ford. Coursinc: Altcar Club; Durham and 
North Yorkshire (Piercebridge); Gravesend 
and Cliffe Clubs. TrIALs: Retrievers— 
Gamekeepers’ National Association (Long- 
town, Cumberland); Retrievers—Kennel Club 
(Baldock, Herts.). HorsE SHow: Kilkenny. 
Racinc: Newmarket, Jockey Club Stakes ; 
Edinburgh ; Southwell; Fermoy. 

3 FRI—ARcHERY: Hereford Round, Hereford. 
Coursinc: Altcar Club; Gravesend and Cliffe 
Clubs. Fietp TRIALS: Whitmore Hall 
Retriever Trials (near Newcastle, Staffs.) ; 
Northumberland Retriever Society (near 
Wooperton). RAcING : Newmarket ; Edinburgh. 
4 SAT—FIELD TRIALS: Northumberland 
Retriever Society (near Wooperton); Herts., 
Beds. and Bucks. Retriever Society (Southill, 
Bedford). Racine: Lingfield. Rowine: 
Vesta R.C. Invitation Regatta. 

6 MON—Couvrsinc: North of England Club 
(Woolsington). LAwN TENNIS: Covered Court 
Club (Field Cup), begins. Racine: Notting- 
ham. SWIMMING: Club Team Championship, 
final (London). 

7 Mid-Annandale; Gred- 
ington and Bryn-y-Pys. FIELD TRIALS: 
Retrievers, Cheshire, North Wales and Shrop- 
shire Retriever and Spaniel Society (near 
Shrewsbury). Racine: Nottingham. 

8 WED—Covursinc : Mid-Annandale ; Greding- 
ton Bryn-y-Pys. PEELD TRIALS: 
Retrievers, Cheshire, North Wales, and Shrop- 
shire Retriever and Spaniel Society (near 
Shrewsbury); Eastern Counties Retriever Soc. 
(near Ipswich). Racinc: Windsor; Down 
Royal; Hooton Park; Hexham, 

9 THURS—Covrsinc: Market Drayton Club 
(Hanmer); Sussex County Club. FIELD 
TRAILS: Western Counties and South Wales 
Working Retriever Soc. (Cullompton, Devon). 
HorricuttureE: British Grown Fruit Show 
(Royal Horticultural Hall). Racine: Windsor; 
Down Royal; Monmouth. 

10 FRI—Coursinc: Market Drayton Club 
(Hanmer); Sussex County Club ; Cramlington. 
FIELD TRIALS: Western Counties and South 
Wales Working Retriever Society (Cullomptor, 
Devon); Yorkshire Retriever Society (near 
Malton). HorticuLTuRE: British Grown Fruit 
Show (Royal Horticultural Hall). Racine: 
Kempton Park; Haydock Park; Monmouth. 
SHOOTING: Stag hunting and shooting ends. 

11 SAT—Coursinc: Cramlington. MorTorinc: 

British Motor Cycle Club Meeting (Brooklands). 

RacinG : Kempton Park, Duke of York Stakes; 

Haydock Park ; Phoenix Park. 
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13 MON—Lawn Queen’s Club, 
Racine : Wolverhampton. 


14 TUES—Ancuiinc: Last day trout fishing in 
Scotland. CourstnG: Scottish National Club. 
RactnG: Newmarket; Wolverhampton; 
Listowel ; Portsmouth. 

15 WED—Coursinc: Scottish National Club ; 
Southminster Club; Navenby. TRIALS: 
Retrievers, Scottish Field Trials Association 
(Lochinch, Stranraer), Ractinc: Newmarket, 
Cesarewitch Stakes ; Listowel ; United Border 
Hunt (Kelso). 

16 THURS—Covrsinc: Southminster Club ; 
Navenby. TriAts: Retrievers, Scottish 
Field Trials Association (Lochinch, Stranraer). 
RacinG : Newmarket; Isle of Wight. 

17 FRI—Racinc: Newmarket, Middle Park 
Plate ; Thirsk. 

18 SAT—CoursincG: Obington. Racine: 
Alexandra Park; Thirsk. 

20 MON—Racinc : Leicester ; Wetherby ; 
Colwall Park. 

21 TUES—Dairy Show (Royal Agricultural 
Hall). KENNEL: Kennel Club Show (Crystal 
Palace). Racine : Gatwick ; Newcastle ; 
Curragh. SWIMMING: 220 yards Championship 
(Hyde). 

22 WED—Coursinc: Guildford and District 
Club; Dorking; Border Union (Longtown). 
Dairy (Royal Agricultural Hall). 
KENNEL: Kennel Club Show (Crystal Palace). 
Racinc: Gatwick; Newcastle; Curragh. 

23 THURS—Coursinc: Guildford and District 
Club; Dorking; Border Union (Longtown)- 
Dairy SHow (Royal Agricultural Hall). FIELD 
TRIALS: Spaniels, Cheshire, North Wales, and 
Shropshire Retriever and Spaniel Society (near 
Holywell), KENNEL: Kennel Club Show 
(Crystal Palace). Racinc: Sandown Park ; 
Curragh ; Uttoxeter. 

24 FRI—MDatry Suow (Royal Agricultural Hall) 
closes. Ractnc: Sandown Park. 

25 SAT—Racine: Stockton; Sandown Park. 

27 MON—Covursinc: North of England Club 
(Blagdon) ; Hockwold. Racine: Nottingham. 

28 TUES — Coursinc : South Lancashire. 
Fietp TrIAts: Retrievers, Horsham and 
District Dog League (near Horsham). HIND 
Huntinc begins. Racing : Newmarket ; 
Nottingham. 

29 WED—FIELD TrIALs: Retriever, Horsham 
and District Dog League (near Horsham). 
Racinc : Newmarket, Cambridgeshire Stakes. 

30 THURS—CovrsinG: Sussex County Club. 
FIELD TRIALS: Retrievers, International Gun- 
dog League (Newport, I.0.W.). Racine: 
Newmarket ; Worcester ; Crewkerne and West 
Somerset. 

31 FRI—ANGLING: Most Scotch rivers close 
for salmon fishing, and many Irish rivers close 
for salmon and trout. CoURSING: Sussex 
County Club. Fierp Triats: Retrievers, 

International Gundog League (Newport, 

I.0.W.). Newmarket; Worcester ; 

Leopardstown. 
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Wichuraiana Rose, ‘‘ Minnehaha,’’ after two 

years’ growth, in the gardens of Messrs. 

Frank Cant & Co., whose advertisement 
appears on the page facing front matter. 


Climbing roses planted on lawns beside carriage 
drives, if treated in the manner shown in the 
photograph, will form pyramids of wonderful 
beauty, producing masses of blossoms from base 
to top. A hole 2 ft. deep and 2 ft. square will 
accommodate one early and one late blooming 
rose. Insert three stakes 8 ft. to 9ft. long in 
the ground 1} ft. from the plant, to form the 
three corners of a triangle ; bring the upper ends 
together and tie securely with string. The long 
shoots of the climbing roses must be bent and 
trained round the three stakes, and after two 
years’ growth the stakes will be entirely hidden 
by the foliage and blossoms. Gardenia and 
Hiawatha may be tried in this way as an experi- 
ment. The Ayrshire roses produce a wealth of 
bloom during the early summer. They are 
iidispensable for arches and bowers, but as they 
b'oom only once in the year it is advisable to 
plant with them an autumn blooming rose to 
prolong the beauty of the arch or bower. For 
example, if Dundee Rambler and Gruss an Teplitz 
are planted together the first-named will bloom 
early in June, and the last will continue 
to flower until late autumn. There are many old 
gardens in which the bare trunks of old trees 
might be made objects of great beauty by planting 
Wichuraiana Roses at the base of the trunk and 
training the long shoots round them. These 
climbing roses are also most suitable for rockery, 
sloping banks, pillars, pergolas, arches, or screens. 


NOTA BENE 


Messrs. Brigg & Sons, St. James’s Street, S.W., 
have made several improvements in the design 
of their ‘‘ Perfect ’’ Shooting Seats. 
adhered to the same principle in both the seat 
and the spike patents which proved so successfu 
in the first severe test of last year’s shooting 
season, and have endeavoured to make this 
sporting necessity justify its title still further 
Notably is this so in the latest designs for th 


detachable rubber-edged discs. One can have 
either a self-locking bayonet joint or a self locking 
screw attachment. Both are so simple that it is 
practically impossible for either to get out of 
order, and there is now no visible bolt to be 
knocked off with extra rough usage, as occasionally 
happened. The stick costs 30s., either for a 
gentleman or—in lighter weight—for a lady, and 
the umbrellas range from 43s. upwards. 


According to some statistics included in the 
Postage Stamp Catalogue just issued by Messrs. 
Whitfield, King & Co., Ipswich, collectors or 
philatelists must have the gift of perseverance 
well developed to achieve anything like finality. 
Up to August, 1913, there have been no fewer 
than 25,909 different postage stamps issued 
throughout the world, and of these 7,663 belong 
to the British Empire, 18,246 to the rest of the 
world. Europe has issued 5,478, Asia 5,042, 
Africa 5,985, America 5,568, West Indies 2,035, 
and Oceania 1,801. As much as £1,450 has been 
paid for a rare postage stamp, which is at present 
in the collection of King George. 


: 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


TuE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 
the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the October Competition will be announced in the December 
issue. 

THE AUGUST COMPETITION. 

The prize in the August Competition has been divided among the following 
competitors :—Mr. Ivo Scott, McKillop Street, East Geelong, Victoria, 
Australia; Mr. R. J. E. Roe, 53, Brighton Square, Rathgar, Dublin ; 
Mr. John Williamson, 121, North Montrose Street, Glasgow ; Mr. C. H. Trehane, 
attached The King’s Regiment, Lower Gharial, Murree Hills, India; Mr. R. C. 
Grant, 40, New Fillebrook Road, Leytonstone ; Mr. F. MacDonnell, 91, Upper 
Rathmines, Dublin; Mrs. Baker, 59, Merrion Square, Dublin; Mr. C. J. 
Reid Walker, Ruckley Grange, Shifnal; Mr. H. J. Smith, Mears Ashby, 
Northampton; and Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 36, Harley Street, London, W. 
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POLO IN PHCGNIX PARK, DUBLIN. 5TH LANCERS V. CO. DUBLIN 


Photograph by Mr. R. J. E. Roe, 53, Brighton Square, Rathgar, Dublin 


SOLAN GEESE FLYING ROUND THE CLIFFS, BASS ROCK 


Photograph by Mr. John Williamson, 121, North Montrose Street, Glasgow 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


MR. H. BIRKBECK’S GREYHOUNDS OUT FOR EXERCISE AT WESTACRE, NORFOLK 
Photograph by Mr. A. L. Bonas, Richmond House, Castleacre, Norfolk 


BOXING ON R.I.M.S. ‘‘ DUFFERIN,” ON THE WAY OUT TO INDIA 
Photograph by Mr. C. H. Trehane, attached The King’s Regiment, Lower Gharial, Murree Hills, India 
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LADIES’ RACE, IANDO ATHLETIC MEETING, SHEPHERD’S BUSH 


Photograph by Mr. R. C. Grant, 40, New Fillebrook Road, Leytonstone 


CAR STUCK IN THE MIDDLE OF THE FORD AT RUXLEY 


The indication post of the Automobile Association at the side shows about 18 inches of water, but where the car 
stuck it was over two feet deep. 


Photograph by Mr. L. W. Cox, Cefn Court, 63, Lancaster Gate, London, W. 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


10rH JATS TUG-OF-WAR TEAM, WINNERS OF CATCH-WEIGHT TUG OF WAR, 
4TH QUETTA DIVISION ASSAULT-AT-ARMS 


Photograph by Mr. J. D. Standen, Lieutenant 10th Jats, Hyderabad, Sind, India 


HERD V. VARDON AT HALSTEAD PLACE, 


HERD PUTTING 
Photograph by Miss Evelyn Streatfield, Hever Cottage, Edenbridge, Kent 
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STRATHALLAN GAMES, BRIDGE OF ALLAN, A. A, CAMERON OF SPEAN BRIDGE, THROWING THE HAMMER 
Photograph by Mr. T. M. Salmond, 5, Bannerman Avenue, Inverkeithing, Fifeshive 


AN AUSTRALIAN NATIVE BEAR, CAUGHT AT COWES, VICTORIA 
It lived on board H.M.A.S. ‘ Encounter’ for two weeks and then unfortunately died. These bears seldom live in captivity. 


Photograph by Mr. G. F. Langford, Lieutenant R.A.N., H.M.A.S. ‘‘ Encounter,” Geelong, Victoria 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


JUMPING THE STONE WALL, PUNCHESTOWN 
Photograph by Mr. F. MacDonnell, 91, Upper Rathmines, Dutlin 


POINTER ON BOCHASTLE HILL, NEAR CALLANDER, PERTHSHIRE 
Photograph by Mr. A. Jordan Beattie, Riverview, Callander, Perthshire 
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GULLS COMING TO A YACHT FOR FOOD 
Photograph by Mrs. Baker, 59, Merrion Square, Dublin 


LADIES’ EGG AND SPOON RACE. EASTBOURNE RUGBY FOOTBALL CLUB GYMKHANA, 
DEVONSHIRE PARK, EASTBOURNE 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


EXHIBITION OF WAR DANCES BY THE ASHANTIS AT KUMASI 


Photograph by Mr. C. M. Holme, Eaglescairne, Haddington 


FINALS OF THE TUG-OF-WAR AT HARROW SCHOOL 


Photograph by Mr. C. J. Reid Walker, Ruckley Grange, Shifnal 
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A TUG-OF-WAR IN A SMALL JUNGLE VILLAGE IN UPPER BURMA AT THE END OF AN EXCEPTIONALLY 
LONG DRY SEASON WHEN WATER WAS VERY MUCH NEEDED 


A tug-of-war is often held under such circumstances to bring downrain. The stem of a large woody climber is used 
as a rope, and the women of the village assist. 


Photograph by Mr. C. G. E. Dawkins, Forest Department, Pakokku, Upper Burma 


NEWMARKET FIRST JULY MEETING. LORD HAREWOOD’S MAFIOSO (WALTER GRIGGS UP) 
ABOUT TO LEAVE THE PADDOCK 


Photograph by Mr. T. Douglas Porter, Muraiu, Conway, North Wales 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE CARLISLE OTTER HOUNDS AT RICKERBY BRIDGE 


Photograph by Mr. H. J. Smith, Mears Ashby, Northampton 


THE HUNDRED YARDS’ RACE. SWEDEN V. THE LONDON ATHLETIC CLUB 


Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 36, Hariey Street, London, W. 
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MR. H. ROGERS, WINNER OF THE HIGH JUMP, IANDO ATHLETIC MEETING, SHEPHERD’S BUSH 
Photograph by Mr. R. C. Grant, 40, New Fillebrook Road, Leytonstone 


OLD SURREY FOXHOUNDS’ POINT-TO-POINT, THE FARMERS’ RACE, ABSOLUTELY BEATIN ! 
Photograph by Miss Owen, Northcourt, Bickiey 
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